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Edited by ELLSWORTH MASON* 


James Joyce “William Blake” 


INTRODUCTION 


According to Stanislaus Joyce, Blake’s impact on Joyce dates back 
to “early youth,” * and in 1902, in Joyce’s essay on Mangan, phrases 
and ideas from Blake appear unacknowledged, as well as a cryptic 
reference to Blake as “the most enlightened of Western poets.” From 
this date on, references to Blake and phrases from his works are not 
uncommon in Joyce’s expository and creative prose, culminating in 
the extensive use of materials from Blake in Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake. 

To what extent Joyce was influenced by Blake’s ideas and writings, 
and why an idealist of Blake’s stamp should have made a lasting impres- 
sion on him at all, have yet to be determined. The Blake lecture, 
published here in the original Italian for the first time, suggests that in 
1912 Joyce was still considerably impressed by Blake and had recently 
been reading books about him. That he should have admired the 
integrity of ‘Blake’ s life and his formal precision is not surprising, but 
Joyce seems also to have been attracted to the visionary Blake in a way 
that will have to be explained. 

Joyce’s knowledge of Italian began during his years at Belvedere 
and at University College, Dublin. If we can trust the evidence of 
passages in the “ Wandering Rocks” and the “Eumaeus” episodes 
of Ulysses (and I doubt that we can), he had already during these 
years achieved considerable verbal fluency in Italian. Whether or 
not this is so, Joyce was brash enough to believe that his command of 
the language equipped him to strike out penniless, with Nora as a 
newly added responsibility, to teach English to the Italians of Pola in 
1904; and his fluency in the language increased at an astonishing rate. 
In 1907 he gave three public lectures in Italian at the Universita 
Popolare in Trieste. He wrote eight articles in Italian for I] Piccolo 


* Ellsworth Mason is Librarian of Coburn Library and Lecturer in English at 
Colorado College; he has taught courses on Joyce and on Yeats at Williams 
College, Marlboro College, and Colorado College. 

* My Brother’s Keeper (New York, 1958), pp. 33, 99. Stanislaus traces Joyce’s 
enthusiasm to his reading of Yeats’ edition of Blake, which was published in 1893. 
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della Sera between 1907 and 1912, and in the latter year was again 
invited to give two public lectures at the Universita Popolare. 

The lecture on Blake, of which about half survives, was one of these 
lectures, and it illustrates nicely Joyce’s grasp of Italian. How easily 
he composed in the language is indicated below. His grasp of the long, 
periodic sentence structure so distinctive of Italian prose is apparent, 
his vocabulary range is broad. Joyce had the manuscript read by some- 
one, and it contains a few corrections, very few, in another hand. 
But his nearly flawless Italian, later to be heralded by Silvio Benco, is 
couched in a diction dictated by Joyce’s knowledge of English. The 
Italians hail as perfection the Tuscan tongue in a Roman mouth. Here 
it is in an Irish mouth: Joyce never learned to think like an Italian. 


[Joyce’s manuscript begins here. ]* 


d’un’interpretazione [afori]* etica e pratica non sono aforismi morali. 
Guardando il duomo di San Paolo Blake udi coll’udita dell’anima il 
grido del piccolo spazzacammino [sic!] che, nel suo strano [sistema] 
((linguaggio)) letterario, simboleggia linnocenza colpestata, guard- 
ando il palazzo di Buckingham vide coll’occhio della mente il sospiro 
del soldato infelice che cola git dal muro della reggia nella forma 
d’una goccia di sangue. Mentre era ancora vigoroso e giovane sapeva 
€ poteva, riavendosi da queste visioni, inciderne immagine in un 
verso martellato o nella lastra di rame: e tali incisioni in parole o in 
metallo riassumono spesso un intero sistema sociologico. La carcere, 
scrive, si fabbrica colle pietre della legge,* ((il lupanare)) coi mattoni 
della religione. Ma lo sforzo continuo di questi viaggi nell’ignoto e di 
questi ritorni bruschi alla vita naturale corrode lentamente ((ma in- 
fallibilmente)) il potere artistico. Le visioni moltiplicandosi acciecano 


* This incomplete manuscript in Joyce’s hand, with a few corrections in 
another hand, is in the Cornell University Library. It contains pages numbered, 
in Joyce’s hand, 11-30, plus two unnumbered pages of addenda. This lecture is 
published by arrangement with the Society of Authors, acting for the James 
Joyce Estate, and with the kind permission of the Cornell University Library. 
It is published in an English translation in The Critical Writings of James Joyce, 
edited by Ellsworth Mason and Richard Ellmann (New York: Viking Press, 
1959), with an explanatory headnote and footnotes. 

* All of Joyce’s corrections have been preserved in transcribing the manuscript 
to indicate his fluency in composing. Brackets are used to enclose words crossed 
out in the text; double parentheses are used to enclose words inserted above the 
line or in the margin. 

“The word or two following have been so deleted as to be illegible. 
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la visione: e verso la fine della sua vita mortale l'ignoto a cui bramava 
lo coperse delle tenebre [delle sue ali] ((di)) vaste ali e gli angeli con 
cui favellava ((da immortale con immortali)) lo [copersero] velarono 
nel silenzio delle loro vesti. 

Vi avro dato una falsa idea della personalita di Blake se ho evocato 
dalle ombre con parole aspre e con versi violenti la figura d’un bolso 
tribuno di secondo o di terz’ordine. Da giovane faceva parte del 
cenacolo letterario-rivoluzionario che comprendeva la signorina Wolle- 
stonecraft ed il celebre (dovrei forse dire) il notorio autore dei Diritti 
del?Uomo, ((Tommaso Paine)). Anzi fra i soci di quel circolo Blake 
era l’unico ch’ [ebbe] ((avesse)) il coraggio di portare nella strada 
il berretto rosso, emblema della nuova era. Se lo tolse presto, pero, 
per non metterselo pit dopo i massacri® nella carceri parigine avvenute 
nel settembre del 1792. La sua ribellione spirituale contro [i re] ((i 
potenti) ) di questo mondo non era quella polvere pirica solubile in 
acqua alla quale siamo pit o meno avvezzi. Gli fu offerto nel ’99 il 
posto di maestro di disegno per la famiglia reale: lo rifiuto, temendo 
che nell’ambiente artificioso della corte la sua arte non avesse a perire 
d’inanizione, ma in pari tempo, per non offendere il sovrano, rinunzio 
a tutti gli altri allievi ((plebei)) che formavano il suo maggiore cespite 
di rendita.* Dopo la sua morte la principessa Sofia mando alla vedova 
un dono privato di cento sterline. La signora lo rimando, ringraziando 
cortesemente, dicendo che poteva farne a meno e che non voleva 
accettarlo percheé il denaro, altrimenti impiegato, avrebbe giovato forse 
a ridare la vita e la speranza a qualcuno pit sventurato di lei. Evi- 
dentamente ci passa una discreta differenza fra questo eresiarca anarco- 
ide e visionario e quegli ortodossissimi filosofi chiesastici, Francesco 
Suarez, Europae atque orbis universi magister et oculus populi christiani 
e Don Giovanni Mariana di Talavera che nel secolo precedente avevano 
scritti ((per lo sbalordimento dei posteri)) la truce e logica difesa del 
tirannicidio. Lo stesso idealismo che rapiva e sosteneva il Blake quando 
lanciava i ((suoi)) fulmini contro la malizia e la tristezza umane lo 
tratteneva ((dall’incrudelire*)) contro il corpo ((foss’)) anche del 
peccatore, la ((fragile*)) tenda della carne, come lo chiama nel libro 
mistico di Thel, che giace sul talamo del nostro desiderio. Gli episodi 


® The extraneous accent mark was probably to remind Joyce that the Italian 
accent differs from the English. 

°In Ulysses, p. 225, Prof. Artifoni says of Stephen’s voice, “Sarebbe un cespite 
di rendita.” 

7A word is crossed out, and this phrase inserted in another hand. 

® A word is crossed out, and this word inserted in another hand. 
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che dimostrano la bonta primitiva del suo cuore non mancano nella 
storia della sua vita, quantunque vivesse a stento e ((non)) sborsasse 
che mezza ghinea ogni settimana per il mantenimento della piccola 
casa ch’abitava presto quaranta sterline ad un amico bisognoso. Avendo 
visto un povero e tisico studente d’arte passare la sua finestra ogni 
mattina col portafoglio sotto il braccio n’ebbe pieta e l’invitd in casa 
sua dove gli dava da mangiare e cercava di allietargli la triste e 
|morente *| ((languente) ) vita. I suoi rapporti col suo fratello minore 
Roberto ci richiamano la storia di Davide e [ Jonathan *°] ((Gionatan) ). 
Blake I’ ospitava, lo manteneva, |’amava, lo curava durante la sua lunga 
malattia, gli parlava del mondo eterno e lo confortava. Veglid al suo 
capizzale ininterottamente per molti giorni prima della sua morte e, al 
momento supremo, vide l’anima amata sprigionarsi dal corpo inerte e 
salire verso cielo battendo le mani dalla gioia. Poi, spossato e tran- 
quillo, si coricd e dormi di un sonno letargico per settantadue ore 
consecutive. 

Ho accennato due o tre volte gia alla signora Blake e forse devo dire 
qualcosa della [sua] vita coniugale del poeta. Il Blake amo una volta 
quando aveva vent’anni. La ragazza, alquanto schioccherella (pare) si 
chiamava Polly Woods. L’influenza di questo amore giovanile irradia 
le prime opere di Blake, Gli Schizzi Poetici ed i Canti dell Innocenza. 
Ma l’incidente si chiuse subito e bruscamente. [Ella] ((Lei)) lo credeva 
pazzo o poco meglio e lui la credeva civettuolo 0 qualcosa di peggio. 
Il viso di questa ragazza riappare in certi disegni del libro profetico di 
Vala, un viso soave e sorridente, simbolo della dolce crudelta fem- 
minina e dell’illusione sensuale. Per [ricuperarsi [da] ((dopo)) questo 
sconfitto] ((riaversi di questo sconfitto)) Blake parti da Londra e 
ando ad abitare il villino di un ortolano, di nome Bouchier. Quest’ 
ortolano aveva una figlia ventiquatrenne, Caterina, il cui cuore si 
riempi di compassione all’udire le sventure amorose del giovane. L’af- 
fezione che nacque da questa pieta e della sua riconoscenza li uni 
finalmente. I versi di Otello: 


E tu m’amavi per le mie sventure 
Ed io t'amavo per la sua pieta 


ci vengono alla memoria quando leggiamo questo capitolo della vita 
di Blake. Blake, al pari di molti altri uomini di grande ingegno non 
si sentiva attrato dalla donna colta e raffinata sia che preferisce alle 


® This word is crossed out and the following word inserted in another hand. 
*° This word is crossed out and the following word inserted in another hand. 
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grazie da salotto ((ed)) alla coltura facile ed estesa (se m’é permesso 
di prendere a prestito un luogo commune del gergo teatrale) la donna 
semplice, di mentalita sensuale e nuvoloso, o che nel suo egoismo illi- 
mitato [voleva*'] ((volesse che)) l’anima dell’ amata fosse tutta una 
lenta e penosa creazione sue, liberantesi e purificantesi giornalmente 
sotto i suoi occhi, il demonio (come egli stesso dice) nascosto nella 
nube. Comunque sia fatto sta che la signora Blake non era né bella né 
molto intelligente. Era infatti analfabeta ed il poeta duro fatica ad 
insegnarle a leggere ed a scrivere. Ci riusci perd sicché fra pochi anni 
la moglie laiutava nei suoi lavori d’incisione, ritoccava i disegni e 
coltivd in se stessa la facolta visionaria. Gli esseri elementari e gli 
spiriti dei grandi morti venivano spesso nella camera del poeta di notte 
per parlare con lui dell’arte e dell’immaginazione. Allora il Blake 
sbalzava dal letto ed afferrando la matita rimaneva per delle lunghe 
ore nella fredda notte londinese a disegnare i lineamenti e le membre 
delle visioni mentre ((la moglie)) acovacciata accanto alla sua pol- 
trona gli teneva la mano amorevolmente e stava zitta per non turbare 
lestasi del veggente. Sparita la visione verso lo spuntare dell’alba la 
moglie rientrava fra le coperte ed il Blake, raggiante di gioja e di 
benevolezza, si eccingeva lestamente a accendere il fuoco ed a preparare 
la colazione per tutt’e due. Dobbiamo meravigliarsi perché gli esseri 
simbolici Los e Urizen e Vala e Tiriel ed Enitharmon e le ombre di 
Milton e d’Omero venissero dal loro mondo ideale in una povera 
camera londinese e che altro incenso non salutasse la loro venuta che 
Podore di té indiano e di uova fritte nello strutto? E forse la prima 
volta nella storia del mondo che l’Eterno parla [colla] per la bocca 
dell’umile? 

Cosi si svolse la vita mortale di Guglielmo Blake. [Il matrimonio 
cominciato] ((La nave della sua vita coniugale salpata)) sotto gli 
auspici della pieta e della gratitudine navigo fra le solite scogliere per 
quasi mezzo secolo. Non c’erano figli. Nei primi anni della loro vita 
unita c’erano state dei dissapori, dei malintesi facili a comprendersi se 
poniamo mente alla grande differenza di coltura e di temperamento che 
divideva i giovani sposi. Tant’é vero che il Blake, come ho detto 
innanzi, divisava quasi di seguire lesempio d’Abrame e di dare ad 
Agar quello che Sara ricusava. L’ingenuita vestale della moglie s’accor- 
dava male col temperamento di Blake, per cui, sino allultimo giorno 
della sua vita, l’esuberanza era la sola bellezza. In una scenata di 
lagrime e di rimproveri che accadde fra i due la moglie cadde in 


1 This is crossed out and the following phrase inserted in another hand. 
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deliquio e si fece male in tal modo da impedire la possibilita di prole. 
E una triste ironia il pensare che questo poeta dell’innocenza infantile, 
Punico scrittore che abbia scritto dei canti per fanciulli coll’anima di 
un fanciullo, e che nello strano poema I] Gabinetto di Cristallo ha 
illuminato il fenomeno della gestazione d’una luce cosi tenera e mistica, 
era destinato a non vedere mai accanto al suo focolare il viso umano di 
un fanciullo umano. [Egli] ((A lui)) che aveva tale immensa pieta 
per ogni cosa che vive e soffre e gode nell’illusione del mondo vege- 
tale, per la mosca, per la lepre, per il piccolo spazzacamino, per il 
pettirosso persino per la pulce, era negato altra paternita che la 
paternita spirituale, eppure intensamente naturale, che vive ancora nei 
versi dei Proverbi: 


Chiunque ((si)) beffa della fede del bambino 
Sara beffata nella vecchiaja e nella morte 
Chiunque insegna al bambino il dubbio 
Non escira mai dalla ((putrida)) fossa 
Chiunque rispetta la fede del bambino 
Trionfera sull’inferno e sulla morte. 


[Per Blake] [Sopra] ((Sopra Blake, spirito impavido ed immortale,)) 
la putrida fossa ed il re dei terrori non avevano alcun potere. Nella 
sua vecchiaja, circondato finalmente da amici e discepoli ed ammiratori, 
si mise, come Catone il vecchio, a studiare una lingua straniera. Quella 
lingua era la medesima nella quale io stasera [mi onora] per la vostra 
cortesia, cerco, per quanto possa, di richiamare dal [mondo eterno] 
((crepuscolo)) della mente universale il suo spirito, di trattenerlo per 
un istante e d’interragarlo. Si mise a studiare litaliano per leggere 
nell’originale la Divina Commedia e per illustrare la visione di Dante 
con disegni mistici. Indebolito e stremato dagli acciocchi della sua 
malattia si seggeva su un mucchio di guanciali. Teneva spiegato sulle 
ginocchia un grande libro di disegno sforzandosi di tracciare sulla 
pagina bianca le linee dell’ultima visione. E l’atteggiamento nel quale 
[esiste] ((vive)) per noi nel ritratto di Philips nella galleria nazionale 
di Londra. Il suo cervello non s’infrolli, la sua mano non perdette 
Pantica maestria. La morte gli venne sotto la guisa d’un [coléra] 
freddo glaciale, simile ai brividi del coléra, che s’impadroni delle sue 
membra ed estinse la luce della sua intelligenza in un momento come 
la fredda oscurita che chiamiamo lo spazio ammanta [ed] e spegne la 
luce d’una stella. Mori cantando con voce potente e sonora che faceva 
eccheggiare le travi del soffitto. [Cantava] Cantd come sempre del 
mondo ideale, della verita dell’intelletto, e della divinita dell’immagi- 
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nazione. “Non sono mie, cara” disse a sua moglie “le canzoni che 
canto. No, no, ti dico, non sono mie.” 

Uno studio [adequato’*] ((integrale)) sulla personalita di Blake 
dovrebbe logicamente svolgersi in tre fasi, la patologica, la teosofica e 
Partistica. Questa prima credo che possiamo scortare senza troppi 
rammarichi. Il dire di un grande ingegno che é mattoide, pur ricono- 
scendo la sua valentia artistica, vale tanto quanto il dire ch’era reu- 
matico o che soffriva di diabete. La pazzia, insomma, é un espressione 
medicale che non puo pretendere dalla critica serena maggior riguardo 
di quello che si tributa all’accusa d’eresia elevata dal teologo o all’accusa 
d’immoralita elevata dalla questura. Se si deve tacciare di pazzo ogni 
grande ingegno che non crede nel materialismo frettoloso ch’é adesso 
in onore, colla beata fatuita [del] di un laureando in scienze esatte, 
poco ((ci)) rimarra dell’arte e della fiilosofia mondiale. Una tale 
strage degli innocenti coinvolgerebbe gran parte del sistema peri- 
patetico, tutta la metafisica medioevale, ((un’ala intera dell’immenso 
edificio simmetrico costrutto dal dottore angelico, San Tommaso 
d’Aquino,)) Tidealismo di Berkeley e (vedete combinazione) quelle 
stesso scetticismo che fa capo a Hume. In quanto all’arte, poi, tutt’al 
piu riescerebbero a salvar la pelle quelle [utile] persone utilissime che 
sono il fotografo ed [il] lo stenografo parlamentare. I] presentimento 
d’una tale arte e d’una filosofia, fiorenti in un avvenire pill o meno 
lontano sotto il (([placido] blando)) connubio delle due forze sociale 
pit quatate in borsa oggigiorno, la donna e la plebe, riconciliera, se 
non altro, ogni artista e filosofo che la [pensa] ((pensi)) diversamente 
alla brevita della vita di quaggit. 

L’indagare, anche quale posto si deve assegnare al Blake nella ger- 
archia dei mistici occidentali esce dallo scopo di questa conferenza. Mi 
pare che il Blake non é un gran mistico. La casa paterna del misticismo 
é loriente ed ora che gli studi linguistici ci mettono in grado di capire 
il pensiero orientale (se pensiero si pud chiamare [la] l’energia ideativa 
che creo i vasti cicli d’attivita e di passivita spirituali di cui parlano 
gli Upanishads) i libri mistici dell’occidente splendono, se mai, d’una 
luce riflessa. Blake, probabilmente, ¢ meno ispirato degli mistici indiani; 
forse, é meno ispirato di Paracelso, di Jacob Behmen, e di Swedenborg: 
ad ogni modo é meno noioso. In lui la facolta di visione é immediata- 
mente connessa con la facolta artistica. Bisogna essere in primo luogo 
predisposto al misticismo e poi dotato d’una pazienza da fachiro per 
poter formarsi un idea di quello che intendono Paracelso e Behmen 


12 This is crossed out and the following word added in another hand. 
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[con] colle loro esposizioni cosmiche, dell’involuzione e dell’evoluzione 
di mercurio, sale e zolfo, corpo, anima e spirito. Blake, naturalmente, 
appartiene ad un/altra categoria, quella degli artisti: ed in questa cate- 
goria occupa, mi pare, una posizione singolare perché unisce l’acutezza 
dell’intelletto con sentimento mistico. Questa prima qualita difetta 
quasi completamente nell’arte mistica. San Giovanni della Croce, per 
esempio, uno dei pochi artisti idealisti ch’é degno di stare accanto al 
Blake non rivela mai nel suo libro La Notte Oscura dell’ Anima che 
freme e sviene d’una passione cosi estatica né il senso innato della 
forma né la forza coordinatrice dell’intelletto. La spiegazione si trova 
nel fatto che il Blake ebbe due maestri spirituali, molto differente l’uno 
dall’altro eppure simili nella loro precisione formale: Michelangelo 
Buonarotti ed Emanuele Swedenborg. Il primo disegno mistico che 
possediamo del Blake, Giuseppe d’Arimatéa fra le Rupi d’ Albione, ha 
in un angolo le parole: Michelangelo pinxit. E modellato su uno 
schizzo preparato da Michelangelo per il suo Giudizio Universale e 
simboleggia [l’uo] l’immaginazione poetica [nel potere] (([nella] in 
balia)) della filosofia sensuale. Sotto il disegno Blake ha scritto: 
Questo € uno degli artisti gotici che costrussero le cattedrali nei 
secoli che si chiamano oscuri, errando qua e la vestiti di pelli di capre 
e di pecore e di cui il mondo non era degno. L’influenza di Michel- 
angelo si sente in tutta l’opera del Blake e massime in quei brani di 
prosa, raccolti nei frammenti nei cui insiste sempre sull’importanza 
della linea pura e chiara che evoca e crea la figura sullo sfondo del 
vuoto increato. L’influenza dello Swedenborg che [viveva] ((moriva) ) 
in esilio a Londra, quando il Blake cominciava [la sua opera] ((a 
scrivere ed a designare [sic!])) si vede nell’umanita glorificata alla 
quale tutta opera di Blake ¢ improntata. Swedenborg, che bazzico 
per parecchi anni tutti i mondi invisibili, vide ((sotto l'imagine di un 
uomo)) il cielo stesso [sotto immagine di un uomo] e Michele e 
Raffaello e Gabriele che sono, secondo lui, non tre angeli ma tre 
cori angelici. 

((L’eternita, ch’era parsa ((al discepolo amato ed a)) Sant’Agostino 
una citta celeste e all’Alighieri una rosa celeste, appare al mistico 
svedese nella somiglianza di un uomo celeste, animato [d’una fluida vita 
angelica] in tutte le membra di una fluida [e sempiterna] vita angelica, 
eternamente uscente e rientrante, [quale] sistole e diastole d’amore e 
di saviezza.))?* Da questa visione sviluppo quell’ immenso sistema, 
detto di correspondenze, che percorre il suo capolavoro Arcana 


*® This entire passage is written on a separate addenda sheet. 
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Celestia, il nuovo vangelo il quale, secondo lui, doveva [si] essere 
lapparizione nei cieli del segno del Figliolo dell’Uomo predetta da 
San Mattéo. 

Armato di questa spada bitagliente, l’arte michelangiolesca e la 
rivelazione swedenborgiana, Blake uccise il drago dell’esperienza e 
della saviezza naturali ed, annietando lo spazio ed il tempo e negando 
lesistenza della memoria e dei sensi, volle campare la sua opera nel 
vuoto del seno divino. Per lui ogni tempo [minore] ((pit breve)) di 
un battito d’arteria equivaleva nel suo periodo e nella sua durata a 
seimila anni perché in un tale istante infinitamente breve, lopera del 
poeta si concepiva e nasceva. Per lui ogni spazio pil grande d’una 
gocciola rossa di sangue umano era visionario e creato dal martello di 
Los mentre da ogni spazio pit piccolo d’una gocciola di sangue si 
accedeva all’eternita di cui il nostro mondo vegetale non era che 
un’ombra. Non coll’occhio, dunque, [si doveva vedere] ma oltre 
Pocchio [doveva guardare| l’anima ((ed il sommo amore)) doveva 
guardare perché l’occhio che nacque in una notte, mentre l’anima dor- 
miva fra raggi di luce morirebbe pure in una notte. 

((Il pseudo-Dionigi l’Areopago nel suo libro 1 Nomi Divini arriva 
al trono di Dio negando e superando ogni attributo ((morale e meta- 
fisico)) [divine] e s’estasia ((e si prostra)) nell’ultimo capitolo dinanzi 
Yoscurita divina, dinanzi quell’immensita [onnipotente] ((innomina- 
bile) ) che precede e abbraccia nell’ordine eterno [il sommo amore, e] 
la somma sapienza. Il processo mentale per il quale Blake giunge 
[alla s] al soglio dell’infinito é un processo simile. La sua anima, 
volando dal infinitamente piccolo all’infinitamente grande, dalla goccia 
di sangue all’universo di stelle, si consuma nella rapidita del volo e si 
trova rinnovata ed alata ed imperitura sul margine del fosco oceano 
di Dio.))** E quantunque bassasse la sua arte su [dei premessi] delle 
premesse cosi idealiste [dei quale scrittore] convinto che leternita 
era innamorata dei prodotti del tempo, i figli di Dio [colle] delle 
figli degli 


[The manuscript ends here. ] 


14 This entire passage is written on a separate addenda sheet. 








KARL KIRALIS* 


A Guide to the Intellectual Symbolism of 
William Blake’s Later Prophetic Writings 


For various reasons, some simple, some complex, the later writings 
of William Blake have remained generally unread since the time they 
were composed in the early part of the nineteenth century. Vala or 
The Four Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalem have often been summarily dis- 
missed as having been written by a man not completely in control of 
his senses, if not actually insane, or they have been disclaimed on the 
grounds that they so approach chaos that they simply are not worth 
the necessary effort to decipher. The general academic pattern is to 
speak well of the Songs of Innocence and of Experience, and to say a 
kind word or two, perhaps, of The Book of Thel and The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, but to ignore, sometimes gracefully, the later 
writings, even though Blake himself considered them, and particularly 
Jerusalem, his best work. That this neglect is unnecessary, if not rather 
foolish, has been made clear by a number of contemporary Blake 
scholars. S. Foster Damon and Northrop Frye, particularly, have 
demonstrated that Blake is readable—though not by the dilettante, for 
“the Most Sublime Poetry,” as Blake defined it, is “addressed to the 
Intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden from the Corporeal 
Understanding” (Letter to Thomas Butts, July 6, 1803). 

In the hope of showing that the prophetic books are not as difficult 
to read as many seem to believe, I present some precautions and sug- 
gestions in this essay for interpreting the symbolism of the works, and 
finally I attempt to justify Blake’s creation of his own symbolism. 
Though my concentration is on the text of Jerusalem, the last and 
generally considered the most difficult of Blake’s major prophetic 
books, the explanations apply to his other later writings. 1 am well 


* Karl Kiralis has been trained at Hamilton College and Brown University; 
having taught at Brown University and Carleton College, he is now an Associate 
Professor at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. His article, “The 
Theme and Structure of William Blake’s Jerusalem,” which appeared in ELH 
in June, 1956, is reprinted in the Blake Bicentenary Volume, The Divine Vision, 
edited by Vivian De Sola Pinto (1957). 
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aware that any attempt to explain and codify symbols is fraught with 
danger. The symbol must be experienced in its context for the total 
meaning and full effect, and outside of their context Blake’s later 
symbols hav little if any meaning—hence the need to utilize much 
of the text in explanation. Like Rimbaud, Blake has sometimes “ put 
down the inexpressible” and “reserved the rights of translation.” 
Ideally one must be Blake’s peer to appreciate his works fully, and 
even the peer would be bound by the words of this world of time 
and space in his attempt to communicate Blake’s meaning. Neverthe- 
less, even though his peer is yet to be found, the attempt must be 
made toward expressing the presently inexpressible. For my purposes 
here, fortunately, much of Blake’s symbolism is not of the inexplicable 
type-in fact sometimes it is even allegorical—though more often than 
not Blake succeeds in his determination to rouse his reader’s mental 
faculties to act. 

Excluding the pictorial symbolism, a huge subject in itself and one 
in which Joseph Wicksteed and Piloo Nanavutty have done some 
excellent pioneering, the apparent plethora of symbols can be reduced 
to four categories: personal, geographical, British-mythological, and 
Biblical. My concentration will be on the personal symbolism since 
it usually causes the most difficulty for the reader and provokes the 
greatest animosity from the adverse critics of the prophetic books. 
That the personal symbolism is not completely subjective has been 
pointed out most forcefully of late by Kathleen Raine (“Blake and 
the Tradition,” Encounter, November, 1956) in her attack upon T. S. 
Eliot’s famous claim that Blake is outside the tradition. Following in 
the path of Edwin J. Ellis and William B. Yeats (The Works of 
William Blake, 3 vols., 1893), S. Foster Damon (William Blake, His 
Philosophy and Symbols, 1924), Milton Percival (William Blake’s 
Circle of Destiny, 1938), Northrop Frye (Fearful Symmetry, 1947), 
and Bernard Blackstone (English Blake, 1949), Miss Raine places Blake 
in the tradition of “the perennial philosophy of absolute spiritual 
knowledge and its unchanging symbols,” rather than in Eliot’s pro- 
vincially Catholic tradition. Other critics as well have demonstrated 
in different ways that Blake’s symbolism is not totally subjective. 
David V. Erdman (Blake: Prophet Against Empire, 1954), fulfilling 
the aim of the approach of J. Bronowski (William Blake, a Man 
Without a Mask, 1944) and Mark Schorer (William Blake: The Poli- 
tics of Vision, 1946), makes evident that Blake was often referring to 
events, places, and people of his time that would be clear to a percep- 
tive reader, Denis Saurat (Blake and Modern Thought, 1929), Edward 
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B. Hungerford (Shores of Darkness, 1941), and Ruthven Todd (Tracks 
in the Snow, 1947) have shown that Blake, as well as Coleridge, Keats, 
and Shelley, made use of the then nearly popular speculative myth- 
ology. That modern critical commentaries of the Bible often do much 
to clarify Blake’s Biblical allusions indicates also that he is not as 
esoteric as many believe. Paradoxically, some of his symbols make 
more sense viewed in the perspective of our time than they did to 
most people of his own. His use of Bacon, Newton, and Locke as 
his infernal trinity is an obvious example. Now it is clear that Blake 
considered them arch-rationalists who serve to replace eternal reality 
with temporal illusion, but it is quite doubtful that his contemporaries 
knew what he was about. 

I do not mean to suggest, as Miss Raine does in her article in 
Encounter, that Blake’s works would become quite clear once his many 
allusions are discovered, for, as valuable as the discovery and evalu- 
ation of sources is, Blake is much too prone to interpret and use his 
sources for the sake of his own vision. A similar danger lies in the 
purely personal or biographical approach. Some of the gross errors in 
Joseph Wicksteed’s commentary on Jerusalem stem from his attempt 
to relate Blake’s life too closely to his work. Margaret Rudd’s recent 
attempt in Organiz’d Innocence (London, 1956) to interpret the major 
prophetic writings as a concealed or disguised document of Blake’s 
own psychological drama—specifically concerning the imagined diffi- 
culties of his love and the real problem of public neglect of his works— 
seems basically in error. There is no denying that a knowledge of 
Blake’s biography and even of its psychological explanation is often 
important in understanding occasional passages, but a sole employment 
of this knowledge is insufficient to explain a whole series of works. 

The solution, of course, is to synthesize the various approaches. 
All useful external aids to the text—be they sources, historical per- 
spective or contemporary background, biography, psychology, or 
whatever—should be focused upon the author’s works, and most 
sharply upon a careful reading of the particular text in hand. Perhaps 
this statement is not too obvious in view of much misunderstanding 
of Blake, particularly with regard to his attitude toward reason. Many, 
including the recently popular Colin Wilson, consider him a supreme 
anti-rationalist. This belief may be disproved or at least shaken most 
easily by noting that in plate 98 of Jerusalem Blake places Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke, the rationalists he most often condemns, in 
Heaven by the side of Milton, Shakespeare, and Chaucer. Science 
thus must balance art; these three, therefore, balance our three greatest 
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poets. This concept of the desirability of the balanced man or uni- 
verse is repeated often in the concept of the four Zoas (reason, imagi- 
nation, emotion, the senses) who are deserving of Heaven only when 
no single one of them is dominant and they are in complete harmony. 
The misinterpretation of the character and nature of Vala, whom I 
shall discuss presently, is a further illustration of the need to look 
carefully at the text. 

Before considering the symbolism in some detail, the reader should 
be aware of the fact that sometimes even Blake’s simplest words can 
be misinterpreted. “Creation,” for example, does not mean the bring- 
ing of something out of nothing into existence for the first time, but 
rather the giving of a definite form to that something. “Death” does 
not mean annihilation, as Albion (or mankind) complains in plates 
21 and 23 of Jerusalem, but simply a change from one state to another, 
as from innocence to experience; and “Eternal Death” means the 
cutting off of man from eternity, though not forever. These mean- 
ings are not so arbitrary as they may seem, for neither creation nor 
death, as we commonly interpret those words, is possible if eternity 
exists. 

The text of Jerusalem reveals many definitions, indicating that when 
it was possible to define his symbols, Blake did so quite clearly. The 
definitions listed below are basic ones; their essential meaning is little 
modified though much clarified by their other definitions, as I shall 
show later with the characters of Jerusalem, Vala, Rahab, and Reuben. 
Their actions and reactions must also be considered. Of course literary 
common sense must always prevail in the search for interpretation of 
the symbols. It would be manifestly absurd to accept as true the 
speech of one attempting to deceive—Gwendolen, for example. The 
words of the fallen sons and daughters of Albion must also be care- 
fully weighed. Though usually ‘fallen, Albion and Vala appear in 
various states so that ‘their beliefs must be judged accordingly. On 
the other hand, the thoughts and sentiments of Los, who kept the 
Divine Vision in time of trouble, and of Jerusalem, the heroine of 
this epic, can generally be accepted as true. The state of the speaker 
must be observed. In short, be guided by the context and beware of 
quotation marks. The definitions given below are those of Blake speak- 
ing directly and expecting to be “believed. 


The Spectre: 


The Spectre is the Reasoning Power in Man, & when separated 
From Imagination and closing itself as in steel in a Ratio 
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Of the Things of Memory, It thence frames Laws & Moralities 
To destroy Imagination, the Divine Body, by Martyrdoms & Wars. 
(74:10-13)? 
Jerusalem: 
Jerusalem is named Liberty among the sons of Albion. 
(Plate 26) 
Jerusalem and Vala: 
Man is adjoin’d to Man by his Emanative portion 
Who is Jerusalem in every individual Man, and her 
Shadow is Vala, builded by the Reasoning power in Man. 
(44: 38-40) 
Rahab: 
. the System of Moral Virtue named Rahab. (39:10) 


Hand, Reuben, and Merlin: 
Hand stood between Reuben & Merlin, as the Reasoning Spectre 
Stands between the Vegetative Man & his Immortal Imagination. 
(36:23-24) 


The meaning of some of the symbols, Los and Albion for example, is 
obvious with only a cursory reading. Los (cp. Sol) is the poet, the 
creative man, and Albion is both the universal and the individual man, 
the most extraordinary average man of English literature. The sons of 
Albion represent civilization and its cruelties; the daughters, its female 
principles. 

These definitions and the ones that follow might mean more to the 
uninitiated reader of Jerusalem if he knew its basic “ plot,” which is 
revealed through the interaction of the symbolic characters. Very 
simply, man (or Albion) is dead to eternity because he has accepted 
various delusions as reality. Two of his basic false beliefs are in moral 
virtue or a strict moral code (Rahab), and in reason alone (the spectre) 
as the guide to his life. The overall delusion is Vala, who represents 
earthly standards of truth and beauty as opposed to the eternal ones 
of Jerusalem. Vala constantly struggles to preserve her illusion of 
reality and to keep Jerusalem subjugated. It is the self-imposed and 
difficult task of the poet (Los) to help man to eternity by ridding him 
of delusion throughout the course of mankind’s history, to free him 
from the errors present in Judaism, deism, and even Christianity. Man 
gradually becomes aware of his various misconceptions by recognizing 


* All references to Jerusalem will be identified in the text by plate number or 
by plate and line numbers separated by a colon. 
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Vala-Rahab for what she is. Then once he has learned the lessons of 
liberty and forgiveness (Jerusalem), and of the primal innocence and 
beauty of the body and love (Erin), he becomes balanced fourfold 
(with reason in its proper place) and lives in eternity.” 

Interpreting such a key symbol as Vala requires careful study of the 
text. Since she is variously defined by different characters, her whole 
role in the work must be considered to determine what she represents. 
She is identified with Nature by two of the sons of Albion—“ Babylon 
the City of Vala, the Goddess Virgin-Mother. / She is our Mother! 
Nature! ” (18:29-30)—but this is the fallen sons’ conception of her and 
not, as some critics have assumed, the basic meaning. The fallen Albion 
seems to have the same misconception of Vala, for he asks her, “ art 
thou not Babylon? / Art thou Nature, Mother of all? ” (34:8-9) The 
most significant fact about Vala in Jerusalem is that she is in constant 
strife with Jerusalem, with whom she is often contrasted (e. g., 17, 18, 
20, 60, 79). The temporarily “unfallen” children of Albion call Vala 
Jerusalem’s Shadow (11) as does Blake himself (12, 31, 44). If we 
add to these facts the direct statement categorically made by Blake, 
“Her name is Vala in Eternity: in Time her name is Rahab” (70:31), 
and note the fallen sons’ crowning of “their Mother Vala,” whom 
they named Rahab and gave “power over the Earth . . . to build 
beyond the Throne / Of God and the Lamb, to destroy the Lamb & 
usurp the Throne of God” (78:15-19), we begin to realize that Nature 
is not an adequate description of Vala. Since she is the eternal proto- 
type of Rahab, we must recall that Rahab was clearly defined by 
Blake in plate 39 as “the System of Moral Virtue” or, by association 
with Babylon, as “the Rational Morality.” Vala, then, as she appears 
on earth is the system of moral virtue or rational morality. She is 
fallen man’s conception of Jerusalem, who represents eternal standards 
of truth and beauty, but actually she is Jerusalem’s opposite, the 
earthly standards of truth and beauty. 

Deluded by these earthly standards, most men think that a system of 
moral virtue brings about a maximum of liberty. They are unaware 
of the true meaning of Jerusalem, Vala’s opposite. The maximum of 
liberty is obtained by the granting of mutual forgiveness, for it is 
inevitable that man will err with his freedom. As Blake states when 
Albion is momentarily “In Great Eternity”: “This is Jerusalem in 


“ 


?For a much fuller treatment of the “ plot,” see my “Theme and Structure of 
William Blake’s Jerusalem,” ELH, XXIII (1956), 127-143, reprinted as Part V of 
The Divine Vision, London, 1957. 
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every Man, /A Tent & Tabernacle of Mutua! Forgiveness, . . ./ And 
Jerusalem is called Liberty among the Children of Albion” (54:3-5). 
To reduce the margin of error, man must not artificially bind himself 
with moral laws but rather become wise with the “Gifts of the 
Spirit” through the exercise of “the Divine Arts of Imagination.” 
“Can you think at all & not pronounce heartily That to Labour in 
Knowledge is to Build up Jerusalem, and to Despise Knowledge is to 
Despise Jerusalem & her Builders” (77). Considering Vala as a code 
of earthly standards, we can appreciate Blake’s association of her in 
plate 18 with Babylon, the traditional Opposite of Jerusalem, and her 
manifestation (as Rahab) in the covering cherub or the anti-christ in 
plate 89. Of course Vala is also nature—man’s conception of the natural 
world and its beauty—but this is only part of what she symbolizes. 
Her fight to preserve herself by continuing to delude man with her 
false beauty and with her veil of moral virtue, as she openly admits 
in plate 80, shows her also to be the personification of the female will, 
as Northrop Frye and Albert S. Roe (Blake’s Illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy, 1953) have already well described her. The female 
will also acts through her component parts, the twelve daughters of 
Albion, especially in the persons of Tirzah (see especially 67-68) and 
Gwendolen (80-82). 

For the most part in Jerusalem, Vala appears in her fallen state, but 
she, like Blake’s other major figures, also manifests herself in Eden 
and Beulah. In Eden there would be no need to distinguish earthly 
truth and beauty from the eternal, for there Jerusalem and Vala are 
one. Jerusalem describes this state when she asks Vala: 


Wherefore has thou shut me into the winter of human life, 

And clos’d up the sweet regions of youth and virgin innocence 

Where we live forgetting error, not pondering on evil, 

Among my lambs & brooks of water, among my warbling birds: 

Where we delight in innocence before the face of the Lamb, 

Going in and out before him in his love and sweet affection? 
(20:5-10) 


Jerusalem also depicts Vala in Beulah, the ideal married life or the 
rest from the Eden of imaginative life: 


When Albion rent thy beautiful net of gold and silver twine, 
Thou hadst woven it with art, thou hadst caught me in the bands 
Of love, thou refusedst to let me go: Albion beheld thy beauty, 
Beautiful thro’ our Love’s comeliness, beautiful thro’ pity. 

The Veil shone with thy brightness in the eyes of Albion 
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Because it inclos’d pity & love, because we lov’d one-another. 
Albion lov’d thee: he rent thy Veil: he embrac’d thee: he lov’d thee! 
Astonish’d at his beauty & perfection, thou forgavest his furious love. 
I redounded from Albion’s bosom in my virgin loveliness: 

The Lamb of God receiv’d me in his arms, he smil’d upon us: 

He made me his Bride & Wife: he gave thee to Albion. 

Then was a time of love, O why is it passed away! (20:30-41) 


Certainly this is a different Vala from the one who freely confesses to 
keeping Albion’s body “ embalm’d in moral laws / With spices of sweet 
odours of lovely jealous stupefaction” (80:27-28). 

The minor characters present more difficulty than the major ones 
just considered. None of the figures, major or minor, can be fitted 
together as characters to form a plot; their symbolic meanings must 
be understood in order that their appearances make sense. In this way 
at least, the prophetic books resemble the modern symbolic novel, as 
William York Tyndall describes it (The Literary Symbol, 1955); that 
is, the reader cannot be expected to understand either characters or 
events in a particular sequence of time; rather, the “ reflexive relation- 
ships” of the parts must be grasped. 

A particularly irritating minor figure is Reuben, Biblically the eldest 
son of Jacob, dispossessed because he seduced his father’s concubine, 
Bilhah, and the founder of the eldest of the Twelve Tribes. The only 
episode involving him which has any continuity at all takes place on 
plates 34 and 36, in which Los successively limits all his senses except 
his touch. After each limitation, which extends to all who behold 
Reuben, Los sends him over Jordan only to have him return every 
time. But beyond this nothing appears consecutive in his momentary 
appearances. Beyond the references to Reuben’s gate (11, 15, 16, 72) 
and the familiar allusions to his Biblical relationship with the mandrake 
(11, 93), many seemingly disconnected things occur to him. “In the 
narrow Canaanite” he enroots his brethren from Noah to Abram 
(15:25-28). In the same passage it is prophesied that Reuben, repre- 
senting the Twelve Tribes of Israel, shall take refuge in Abraham. 
(Incidentally, this event never occurs unless the picture on this plate 
can be so interpreted.) Hand is equated with him as enrooting into 
Bashan (34:36 f.). Reuben himself returns to Bashan, where he earlier 
had slept (34:43), after his trips over Jordan (34:51; 36:1). (Bashan 
was given to the tribes of Reuben and Gad by Moses—Numbers 
xxxii. 33.) He also returns to Heshbon (36:9; cf. Numbers xxxii. 37). 
He sleeps in the Cave of Adam (36:5), the place and not the first man 
(cf. Joshua iii. 16), but he also sleeps beside the Stone of Bohan (34:45; 
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34:51; cf. Joshua xv. 6; xviii. 7). In the course of his early wanderings 
he is frustrated in his love for the beautiful Tirzah and doubt is his 
food day and night (36:1, 7). 

Of course most of these references in the first two chapters of 
Jerusalem could be explained simply as Blake’s version of the history 
of the early Jews, with Reuben representing all the tribes of Israel as 
well as his own particular tribe. However, we must take into account 
the limiting of all of Reuben’s senses except his sense of touch, his 
doubts and his sexual frustration, Blake’s statement that “ Sixty Winters 
Los raged in the Divisions of Reuben” (cf. Judges v. 15-16 for the 
“great thoughts” and “ great searchings ” of heart in the “ divisions of 
Reuben”), a process then described as “ Building the Moon of Ulro 
plank by plank and rib by rib” (36:3-4), and most important the two 
definitions of Reuben. First Blake labels him “the Vegetative Man,” 
(36:23-24) as I have already noted, and yet in the same plate, we read: 


The Atlantic Continent sunk round Albion’s cliffy shore, 

And the Sea poured in amain upon the giants of Albion 

As Los Bended the Senses of Reuben. Reuben is Merlin 

Exploring the Three States of Ulro: Creation, Redemption & 
Judgment. (lines 39-42) 


In order to appreciate these apparent deviations from the Biblical 
Reuben, it is necessary to complete the list of what happens concerning 
Reuben in the last two chapters. In Chapter III after being divided 
with Benjamin, the youngest of the tribes (63), Reuben spends most 
of his time suffering and fleeing with Benjamin or alone because of 
female forces (63, 64, 68) or wandering (68, 69, 72). “ Jerusalem 
pined in her inmost soul over Wandering Reuben” (69:45), but the 
daughters of Albion show no sympathy whatsoever. In plate 74 
Reuben sleeps on London Stone where the daughters of Albion, first 
admiring his beauty but then deceiving him with moral virtue, “ divided 
him in love upon the Thames ” to send him “in streams of gore” over 
Europe (lines 33-37). Also in 74 Blake asks for inspiration that he may 
tell how the daughters cut Reuben’s fibres so that he took root in 
Bashan (lines 40-43), where Reuben was located in Chapter II. 

Chapter III then is quite obviously a mixture of the Bible story with 
the wandering and gradual dissolution of the tribes and Blake’s per- 
sonal interpretation of Reuben. Blake has brought Reuben to England 
and into Europe; in fact— 


[Los] thought it a Poetic Vision of the Atmospheres 
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Till Canaan roll’d apart from Albion across the Rhine, along the 
Danube. 
And all the land of Canaan suspended over the Valley of Cheviot, 
From Bashan to Tyre and from Troy to Gaza of the Amalekite. 
And Reuben fled with his head downwards among the Caverns 
Of the Mundane Shell which froze on all sides round Canaan .. . 
(63:40-64:1) 


In Chapter IV Reuben is in even worse straits than before until Los 
tries to save him. Jerusalem laments his being closed up in narrow 
vales with some of his brethren (69). Gwendolen boasts that she has 
destroyed “the Wandering Reuben,” who strove to bend her will 
(81:10). The daughters, in lamenting their supposed conquests, make 
clear that “The voice of Wandering Reuben echoes from street to 
street /In all the Cities of the Nations, Paris, Madrid, Amsterdam ” 
(84:13-14). To complete the cycle begun in plate 15, Los joyfully 
leads Reuben into Canaan, now described as a moonlight temporal 
existence—earthly marriage—created by the daughters of Albion (85). 
Ideally here Reuben’s individual and twelvefold wanderings are sup- 
posed to end, but later (90) Reuben is cut “apart from the Hills of 
Surrey” by Hand (self-righteousnness) and the double Boadicea 
(“ Gwendolen and Cambel who is Boadicea ”—71:23), Los is disclaim- 
ing any individual’s appropriation of the universal characteristics of 
a list of noteworthies including Reuben, and finally the daughters of 
Albion are drinking Reuben (and Benjamin) “as the iron drinks the 
fire.” 

To explain this whole mass of details individually is not feasible in 
a paper of this kind, but some general explanations are now possible. 
The Biblical Reuben has been partially explained, but in summary 
Blake seems to have associated the Tribe of Reuben with the Israelites’ 
forty years of wanderings in the wilderness and the crossing over into 
the Promised Land. The most outstanding occurrence regarding 
Reuben in plates 34-36 is his continued return from the Promised 
Land. That is, the poet keeps sending him over Jordan, but he 
inevitably returns. It is natural to assume that he returned the fourth 
time also, even though his return is not mentioned specifically, as 
thereafter he wanders. What Blake must have had in mind here was 
the fact that Reuben as a “ Vegetative Man” (36:23-24) was not ready 
for the Promised Land and so Blake interprets the Biblical Reuben’s 
decision to remain on the east side of the Jordan. Los therefore was 
trying to force the hand of Providence, since Reuben was eventually 
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to settle on the east bank and his descendants preferred to live there. 
In the second half of Jerusalem, Reuben is mentioned mainly as a 
suffering wanderer until Blake has Los complete his cycle by placing 
him in Canaan. Blake’s interpretation of the Biblical Reuben then is 


comparatively simple, but obviously this is not the whole explanation 
of Blake’s Reuben. 


The logical inconsistency of time and space relationships here in 
the account of Reuben and elsewhere in Jerusalem is readily explained 
by the fact that Blake chose to ignore our earthly patterns for those 
he considered eternal; he creates space and time “according to the 
wonders Divine /Of Human Imagination” (98:31-32). Or as he says 
in plate 74, all events are present before him as he walks up and down 
in human history; in 15:8-9, “I see the Past, Present & Future existing 
all at once / Before me.” Granting this much (and the reader must 
allow this freedom in the use of time and space or give up reading the 
prophetic books, as well as some major modern novelists such as 
Joyce and Kafka and poets such as Pound and Eliot), the meaning of 
Blake's Reuben, other than the fact that he is ubiquitous, is still 
unexplained. 


Blake’s first definition—“ the Vegetative Man ”—is certainly correct; 
it simply needs to have its full meaning clarified by the events and the 
further definition. “The Vegetative Man” is dominated by the in- 
stincts of his own body w nae any important intervention of his head 
or heart. What. mainly differentiates Blake’s Reuben from the Biblical 
one is his unsuccessful sexual attempts and his suffering brought on 
by the female, Jerusalem excepted of course. Perhaps Blake chose the 
Biblical Reuben for the role of the frustrated male because of his 
punishment for seducing his father’s concubine, and because of his 
association with the aphrodisiac mandrake, but that he is representative 
of male frustration seems clear. Further support of this claim beyond 
his ineffectual sexual attempts with Tirzah and Gwendolen would 
include his unlimited sense of touch and the appeal of his “awful 
beauty ” to the daughters of Albion, who proceed to deceive him with 
moral virtue and send him off to war. The best that can be done for 
such a man in the temporal world is to place him in a happy earthly 
marriage, but even this remedy is apparently not altogether successful 
as is suggested by his further suffering inflicted by the self-righteous 
and the female, who often have the denial of sex as their major weapon. 
The eternal view of earthly marriage shows a happy one to be nearly 
impossible: 
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“Have you known the Judgment that is arisen among the 
Zoas of Albion, where a Man dare hardly to embrace 

His own wife for the terrors of Chastity that they call 

By the name of Morality? their Daughters govern all 

In hidden deceit! ” (36:44-48) 


The unanswered questions regarding the non-Biblical references in 
Chapter I now have been or can be answered. Los’s limiting of 
Reuben’s senses except touch is of course to call attention to sex, which 
utilizes our only unfallen sense. Also it may be that since man must 
fall to be redeemed, his delusion is made more comfortable and even 
acceptable. The obtuse man on the whole has a much greater sense 
of well being and happiness than does the sensitive man. Regarding 
the fact that Los raged “ Sixty Winters ” to build his “ Moon of Ulro” 
with great care, Ellis and Yeats suggest that the figure “sixty” is 
used because this was about Blake’s age upon completing Jerusalem 
(Vol. II, p. 207; cf. Jerusalem 34:57), and since Blake was far from finan- 
cially successful with his prophetic books, his labor had to be a labor of 
love (Moon) in this world (Ulro). The definition of Reuben as Merlin 
exploring the three states of this world—creation, redemption, and 
judgment—is more difficult to explain satisfactorily. Merlin is the 
first English prophet and so representative of man’s “ Immortal Imagi- 
nation.” If the quotation read “ Reuben could be Merlin” rather than 
“Reuben is Merlin,” then Northrop Frye’s explanation of these lines 
(“Reuben purified of his selfhood w ould become a prophetic imagina- 
tion”) would be highly acceptable and desirable; for if Reuben, the 
totally vegetated man, has the potential for becoming a prophetic 
imagination, then certainly we all have. Another explanation might 
be that since Merlin was seduced and corrupted, if not destroyed, by 
Vivien (and since the syntax will permit it), Merlin is actually “the 
Vegetative Man’s imagination.” Even the vegetative man in his present 
existence is drawn to explore “the Three States of Ulro: Creation, 
Redemption, & Judgment.” Though perhaps he is not consciously 
aware of this concern, this is his ideal being in this world, for in 
eternity these states do not exist. 

Thus far the discussion essentially has been limited to personal 
symbols on which there is basic agreement, despite varied approaches, 
to illustrate that Blake’s address to “ the Intellectual Powers ” can have 
an harmonious response. Since “Organs of Perception vary,” this 
concord among critics is not always present. But rarely is there total 
discord. Erin is a good example, since interpretation here lies some- 
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where between dissonance and consonance. Ellis and Yeats define the 
“Spaces of Erin” as “the impulses of the Spiritual Eden.” Damon 
has her representative of “the body.” D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis 
(The Prophetic Writings of William Blake, 1926) suggest that Erin, 
“ providentially regenerative,” is an equivalent symbol with the daugh- 
ters of Beulah in their ability to envision final truth. Frye equates the 
“Spaces of Erin” with “individual vision.” Erdman contends that 
Erin, a symbol of hope, represents the political situation of Ireland 
during the second decade of the nineteenth century when liberty- 
loving Englishmen like Shelley and Byron spoke for its true liberation. 
Margoliouth notes that Blake emphasizes the Atlantic as a sea of error; 
hence Erin acts as a breakwater to keep out the full force of the error. 
Wicksteed considers Erin as “ the elemental Innocence of Childhood.” 


My interpretation does not contradict the general idea of Erin, 
presented by these major critics, as something to do with the body yet 
innocent and spiritual, offering hope of salvation, a bulwark against 
error, and individual vision. The political allegory presented by Erd- 
man is a specific application of this general sense. For me Erin has 
the most meaning as Blake’s philosophy of love: the appreciation of 
the body in its primal beauty and love in its primal innocence like 
the relationship between Adam and Eve before their fall. In these 
terms we can appreciate her frequent pleasant association with the 
comparatively “unfallen” characters, particularly with the daughters 
of Beulah since they represent the ideal married life (11, 48-50, 86), 
and also with the sons and daughters of Los (11) and Los himself 
(9, 11, 12, 88). As Ireland she is connected with the “ ungenerated ” 
(i.e., “unfallen”) sons of Jerusalem (71:50-53) and with Jerusalem 
herself, for “Ireland is her [Jerusalem’s] holy place” (29:20). Now 
we can better understand why the fallen forces are hostile to her: 


Albion’s Twelve Sons surround the Forty-two Gates of Erin 
In terrible armour, raging against the Lamb & against Jerusalem, 
Surrounding them with armies to destroy the Lamb of God. 
They took their Mother Vala and they crown’d her with gold; 
They nam’d her Rahab & gave her power over the Earth, 


Even to the stars exalting her Throne, to build beyond the Throne 
Of God and the Lamb, to destroy the Lamb & usurp the Throne 
of God, 
Drawing their Ulro Voidness round the Four-fold Humanity. 
(78:12-20) 
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Also more meaningful is her association with the passage on the need 
to be generated to consummate bliss on earth (86:42 ff.), and more 
particularly her mention in Los’s sex struggle (86-88) with Enithar- 
mon, the “ vegetated mortal wife of Los, / His emanation, yet his wife 
till the sleep of Death is past” (14:13-14), in which Enitharmon 
frankly attempts to ensnare Los with sex: 


In the little lovely Allegoric Night of Albion’s Daughters 
Which stretch’d abroad, expanding east & west & north & south, 
Thro’ all the World of Erin & of Los & all their Children. 

(88: 31-33) 


Her own words about herself in the climactic speech closing Chapter 
II also become more clear, as does in fact the whole speech (48-50): 


“By Laws of Chastity & Abhorrence I am wither’d up: 

Striving to create a Heaven in which all shall be pure & holy 

In their Own Selfhoods: in Natural Selfish Chastity to banish Pity 
And dear Mutual Forgiveness, & to become One Great Satan 
Inslav’d to the most powerful Selfhood. .. .” (49: 26-30) 


Later in the speech she contends that Luvah—love or true emotion— 
“is named Satan because he has entered that State,” as she pleads that 
the individual be differentiated from his state. 

In conjunction with other details found in Jerusalem, a look at 
Blake’s other work substantiates my definition. As an artist, he early 
discovered the importance of the nude, and so was the first English 
painter to make the nude the basis of his art. The fact that Ireland is 
the terminal western point in Jerusalem (34, 63, 67, 83, 89; Japan is 
usually the eastern) places Erin in the realm of the body in Blake’s 
fourfold system of the directions. The first big problem Blake as a 
thinker solved to his own satisfaction, as we | oe from his early 
lyrics, is the essential innocence of love. Erin is therefore the first 
creation of Los’s furnaces in Jerusalem (9, 11). (Her “spaces” repre- 
sent the widespread implication of this new “ individual vision ” which 
leads to the building of Golgonooza, the city of art, in plate 12.) In 
Ulro, this world or the lowest depth of the fall of man, the “Sexual 
Machine, an Aged Virgin Form ”—i.e., the church’s code of chastity 
and modesty arising from the adoration of the Virgin Mary—is especi- 
ally out of place in Erin’s land (44:21-27), where sex and the body are 
essentially beautiful. This vision of primal beauty is an apt choice to 
summarize the ills of Ulro as Erin does at the end of Chapter II. 
The “remembrance of Sin” would be taken away at least in part if 
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“Erin’s lovely bow” were appreciated (50:18-30). Since the body 
and love are not considered innocent in Ulro, however, unconditional 
forgiveness is necessary to remove the sense of guilt (cf. 61). Finally 
near the end of the work (94:12-13) Erin is located at the heart of 
Los’s creative processes (furnaces) in an “Immortal Tomb.” There 
she guards the sleeping Albion and England, “a Female Shadow,” just 
prior to their awakening when the female as “ the jealous wife ” admits 
to having slain Albion “In Dreams of Chastity & Moral Law.” 

The choice of Dinah as Erin’s “ youthful form,” who struggles to 
“take a form of beauty / Rooted in Shechem” (74:52-54), is most 
readily appreciated if we turn with Blake to the Bible (Gen. xxxiv). 
Dinah was willingly seduced by Shechem, who was killed for his love 
of her. His deceitful murder serves to illustrate the tragedy of honest 
love in this world. Also, since the first Israelite legislation can be traced 
back to the city Shechem (Joshua viii, xxiv), Dinah’s struggle “to 
take a form of beauty” against a moral code should be apparent, 
since the primal innocence of love and the body obviates the need for 
a codified morality. 

There are a few character-symbols in Jerusalem which cannot be 
explained without going to other writings of Blake for clarification— 
Ocalythron, Elynittria, Antamon, and Oothoon, for example; but such 
characters as these are few and not basic to an understanding of 
Jerusalem. However, since “every Word & every Character” is 
“Human according to the Expansion or Contraction, the Translucence 
or / Opakeness of Nervous fibres” (98:35-37), even the following pas- 
sage offers meaning. In a lengthy speech lamenting his physical desires, 
Los cries out: 

* Oothoon! 
Where hides my child? in Oxford hidest thou with Antamon? 
In graceful hidings of error, in merciful deceit 
Lest Hand the terrible destroy his Affection, thou h‘dest her; 


In chaste appearances for sweet deceits of love & modesty.” 
(83:27-31) 


Unless the reader realizes that Oothoon plays the role of Magdalen in 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion (1794) and that Antamon is often 
associated with sex (cf. Damon, p. 387, and Europe, lines 176-181), he 
may not appreciate that here Blake is talking of an illicit affair made 
necessary by the conventions of society. This affair is located in 
Oxford probably because Rosamond’s Bower, suggested by the word 
“labyrinths ” just before the passage quoted, was in Oxfordshire. Al- 
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though earlier (78:1-10) Los had curbed the spectre sons of Albion 
(of which Hand is one) to prevent them from destroying “the 
Feminine Affections,” the apparent inconsistency can be justified (out- 
side of Blake’s disregard for logical time and space relationships) if 
we realize that here is a different facet of the attack on morality, so 
very important in Jerusalem. The sons of Albion are rational forces 
of civilization with Hand often representing the self-righteous and 
purely rational man, who of course would have little place for affec- 
tion, as Swift illustrated with the Houyhnhnms. But as shown here, 
the hostility of reason only causes the affection to go underground. 

References to such very minor characters as those just discussed are 
few, and familiarity with them is not essential to an understanding of 
Jerusalem. Although with these references it was necessary to go to 
Blake’s other works, and although with Erin it was helpful to look at 
the body of Blake’s works, usually it is not necessary. As I have 
illustrated, most of the characters in Blake’s personal mythology who 
appear in Jerusalem can be understood within the framework of the 
work itself. This is not to say that a knowledge of literature, especially 
of the Bible, is not helpful; and a knowledge of Blake’s life and 
general philosophy is clearly no hindrance. However, if care is taken 
to be faithful to the context, to observe the state and point of view 
of the speaker, and to judge all the definitions, actions, and reactions of 
the symbolic characters studied, and if the reader genuinely exercises 
his “Intellectual powers,” most of the personal symbolism will be 
explained by the work itself. 

Much more could be said regarding Blake’s personal symbols, but 
in order not to neglect entirely the other kinds of symbols present in 
the prophetic books, the unpracticed reader of the later Blake may be 
helped by some generalizations which may seem obvious to the 
Blakean. Even though the charges of obscurity are most often leveled 
at Blake’s personal symbolism, actually his use of geography makes 
for the most deceptive set of symbols. Ellis’ recognition of Blake’s 
use of the four directions has proved very valuable. He noted that 
often north was synonymous with imagination, south with reason, 
west with the body or the senses, and east with emotion. Therefore 
Ireland is equated with the body, Scotland with imagination, Wales 
with reason, and England with emotion, if we take England to be east. 
So when we hear that during the flood of time and space, “ Wales & 
Scotland alone sustain the fight! ” (66:67), we may assume that this 
is Blake’s way of saying that only imagination and reason are able to 
combat the purely material way of life. Unfortunately, this directional 
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system does not always supply the answer. Frequently Blake seemed 
to ignore direction for the sake of political allegory. Often he used 
the names of cities, counties, mountains, rivers and the like mainly 
for the sake of realism. The basic difficulty is to determine whether he 
was using the geographical name for its connotation to his countrymen 
or to himself, for its direction, or because “ All things Begin & End 
in Albion’s Ancient Druid Rocky Shore,” or as a combination of some 
or all of these possibilities. The context, of course, has to be the major 
guide. The reader must also be aware of the fact that sometimes the 
apparently obvious place references do not mean what he expects them 
to mean—somewhat as the simplest words noted earlier do not have 
their usual meanings. Tyburn, for example, normally thought of as 
the place of the execution of criminals on the gallows, is given a 
favorable position in Blake’s description of the gate of the poet (38: 
49-59), where Tyburn is coupled with Golgotha. The hangings of 
Tyburn are thus associated with the crucifixion of Jesus, who, we are 
forcefully made to recall, was also executed for his failure to conform 
to the law. 

Blake’s use of British mythology can be noted here only briefly. In 
addition to his debt to conventional sources such as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and the patriotic myth developed by such works as 
Warner’s Albion’s England, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and Milton’s 
History of England, he also made use of such contemporary “ celto- 
maniacs” as Jacob Bryant, Richard Brothers, and many others now 
forgotten except by specialists. This school of British history was 
intent upon proving that Great Britain was the seat of all culture, 
religion, and civilization. Blake then was drawing on contemporary 
belief when, maintaining that all things begin and end in Britain, he 
made Britain the seat of the patriarchal religion and Albion the 
parent of the druids from whom the Jews descended (27). This belief 
may also partially explain why Britain is given an important role to 
play in the unfolding of the epic and why Britannia is the mother of 
the major figures, Jerusalem and Vala. 

Of course it must not be forgotten that Blake drew upon these 
contemporary myths only insofar as they pertained to his own visions. 
He selected only those which he felt to be divinely inspired and then 
used them to prove the validity of his own visions of eternity. Blake’s 
eclecticism with regard to these now obscure myths makes it nearly 
impossible to understand fully his British mythological characters; 
familiarity with the origin of these myths is not imperative to an 
understanding of the prophetic books, however. 
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Although Margoliouth has written many helpful “Notes” on the 
subject, Blake’s use of the Bible has been most thoroughly discussed 
and illustrated by Frye. Unless the reader is extremely well versed 
in both Old and New Testaments, he is strongly advised to have the 
Bible, its concordance, and its dictionary close at hand when reading 
the prophetic books. Often Blake utilizes the literal meaning of a 
Hebrew word. Knowing that Heshbon means “ reasoning” or “ pru- 
dence,” or Rephaim “ disembodied spirits,” often helps one in clearing 
the meaning of an otherwise difficult passage. Not all of his Biblical 
symbolism is difficult: for example, his use of Eden as a convenient 
way of calling to mind “the time of love and innocence,” his employ- 
ment of the Twelve Tribes of Israel to denote all the people of the 
earth, his coupling of the forty years of wandering with Reuben’s 
wandering, or his representation of Babylon as the godless and purely 
material city of reason. What offers difficulty besides Blake’s inevita- 
ble condensation of thought is his intermingling of Biblical characters 
and lands with contemporary or Blakean clases and lands. Canaan, 
for example, is superimposed upon England, and as such is the Biblical 
reflection of all things beginning and ending on Albion’s shore. As 
noted earlier, Los and the daughters of Albion have much to do with 
Reuben. Blake’s imaginative use of time and space and his intense 
compression of knowledge are illustrated by the following quotation 
and its necessary explanation. The poet’s reason is trying to convince 
Los of the futility of trying to help man, since in the present state 
of the world 


“Hand has peopled Babel & Nineveh: Hyle, Ashur & Aram: 

Coban’s son is Nimrod: his son Cush is adjoin’d to Aram 

By the Daughter of Babel in a woven mantle of pestilence & war. 

They put forth their spectrous cloudy sails which drive their 
immense 

Constellations over the deadly deeps of indefinite Udan-Adan. 

Kox is the Father of Shem & Ham & Japheth, he is the Noah 

Of the Flood of Udan-Adan; Hut’n is the Father of the Seven 

From Enoch to Adam; Schofield is Adam who is New— 

Created in Edom.” (7:18-26) 


To explain this combination of Biblical and personal symbols neces- 
sitates the use of many of the principles reviewed in this paper. The 
four locations (1. 18) represent the cardinal points of the compass: 
Babel, south; Nineveh, north; Ashur, west; and Aram or Syria, east. 
The whole world then is dominated by Hand, self-righteous reason 
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(7:70-73; 8:6), and Hyle, false art—an echo of Hayley, the popular 
poetaster. In Blake’s tracing of the genealogy of the twelve generations 
backward from Nimrod to Adam (ll. 19-26), to indicate perhaps the 
basic confusion of the world or its cyclic nature, not all the details 
are easily explained. Nimrod, of course, is traditionally the world’s 
first king as the founder of Babylonia. This “mighty hunter before 
the Lord . . . as in despite of Heaven,” whose game was men rather 
than beasts (Paradise Lost, XII, 24 ff.), in his physical war and hunting 
fights against the two eternal sources of life. As Blake says about the 
material world, “the two Sources of Life in Eternity, Hunting and 
War, / Are become the Sources of dark & bitter Death & of corroding 
Hell” (43:31-32), whereas, Los tells Albion, 


“Our wars are wars of life, & wounds of love 
With intellectual spears, & long winged arrows of thought. 
Mutual in one another’s love and wrath all renewing 
We live as one Man.” (38:14-17) 


Lines 19-20 refer to the Bible in that Cush, grandson of Noah, son of 
Ham, and the father (not the son) of Nimrod, was thought to repre- 
sent Ethiopia and was so translated in Isaiah xi. 11; xviii. 1. Ethiopia 
allied with Syria (Aram) against the Israelites, as inspired, for so 
Blake read the Bible, by “the Daughter of Babel ”—the personification 
of evil. This Biblical evil is linked with Blake’s personal symbolism in 
the next lines (21-22), particularly to show that physical war is actu- 
ally part of the indefinite fallen world (Udan-Adan) and not of the 
definite eternal life and its intellectual war. Kox is identified (Il. 23-24) 
as the Biblical Noah by being the father of his three sons; the Biblical 
flood is identified as “the Flood of Udan-Adan.” Kox, who was the 
second, false accuser of Blake in his trial for sedition, is thus suggested 
as the type of person who would save his life or reputation at the 
expense of others. Hutton, possibly a judge at Blake’s trial, the father 
of the first seven generations given backwards as was the genealogy 
of the twelve generations (Il. 24-25), may represent in Blake’s mind 
the original “blueblood.” In this way, Blake may be illustrating the 
degeneration of even “the finest people.” Finally Schofield (usually 
“Scofield”), the prime cause of Blake’s trial and a soldier, comes in 
for Blake’s greatest wrath (Il. 25-26) if the reader can remember his 
Bible as well as Blake did. The Edomites, the descendants of Esau, 
who sold his birthright, were the subject of most violent invective in 
Obadiah, and one of the most contemptible tribes in the Bible. For- 
tunately such passages as the one just explicated are not too frequent. 
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The question, of course, remains: why did Blake establish his own 
set of symbols? Though I have tried to suggest that in a sense he was 
more conventional than some think, there is no doubt that he was 
also quite original with his symbols. Yet the fact remains that a 
careful study of his work often serves to explain even the most 
seemingly incomprehensible of them. Perhaps we have no right to 
quarrel with a poet who creates his own mythology unless we wish to 
contest the rights of any myth-maker. A poet should not need ~ be 
defended for fulfilling one of his traditional functions: to build “ the 
stubborn structure ok the Language, acting against / Albion’s melan- 
choly, who must else have been a dumb despair” (Jerusalem, 40:59- 
60). Still there are those who would have Blake use the established 
mythology, seemingly unaware of the fact that even Samuel Johnson 
had complained that the classical mythology was simply worn out 
from use; and for Blake it was not simply shopworn but tainted with 
the connotations of the world of time and space, the centuries of light 
being shed from the wrong world. As he put it in his Vision of the 
Last Judgment : “ Let it here be Noted that the Greek Fables origi- 
nated in Spiritual Mystery & Real Visions, which are lost & clouded in 
Fable & Allegory” and “ Allegory & Vision ought to be known as 
Two Distinct Things, and so call’d for the Sake of Eternal Life.” 

The use of the classic myth, then, is impossible to Blake because of 
its having been abstracted from vision or the eternal reality. Blake’s 
recourse was to create his own system—“I must Create a System or be 
enslav’d by another Man’s. /I will not Reason & Compare: my business 
is to Create” (10:20-21)—in order to communicate that eternal reality. 


I rest not from my great task! 
To open the Eternal Worlds, to open the Immortal Eyes 
Of Man inwards into the Worlds of Thought, into Eternity 
Ever expanding in the Bosom of God, the Human Imagination. 
(5:17-20) 


We are not surprised, then, that for such a task Blake could not 
“write for blockheads” or those unwilling or incapable of thinking 
beyond the spatial and temporal limitations of this we rid. Perhaps, 
too, the magnitude of this task explains why Blake did: not continue 
with such symbols as that of the sick rose or the tiger—such con- 
ventionally poetic symbols being not sufficiently stimulating for his 
purpose, and even perhaps being misunderstood. The reader was not 
to be lulled into a vague feeling that he apprehended the symbol; he 
was to be shocked and thus led to genuine understanding. He would 
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be forced to know what he did not know that he might learn. “ You 
say I want somebody to Elucidate my Ideas. But you ought to know 
that What is Grand is necessarily obscure to Weak men. That which 
can be made explicit to the Idiot is not worth my care. The wisest of 
the Ancients consider’d what is not too explicit as the fittest for In- 
struction, because it rouzes the faculties to act” (Letter to Rev. Dr. 
Trusler, August 23, 1799). “The Most Sublime Poetry” for Blake 
must be “addressed to the Intellectual Powers, while it is altogether 
hidden from the Corporeal Understanding.” The success of this ad- 
dress will be determined by “the Expansion or Contraction, the Trans- 
lucence or / Opakeness of Nervous fibres” (Jerusalem, 98: 36-37); or as 
Eliot put it more recently when writing of his Cocktail Party, for 
those with sensibility “a meaning . . . gradually reveals itself” accord- 
ing to “different degrees of consciousness.” 





HYATT H. WAGGONER* 


The Current Revolt 
Against the New Criticism 


My title is meant to suggest my topic, without precisely delineating 
it. There is a sense in which it is both loaded and ambiguous. How 
many sniping attacks must be combined with how many highly quali- 
fied ‘approvals to make what we may properly call a “ revolt”? And 
if the chief practitioners of “the new criticism” constantly deprecate 
the term, not only because the kind of criticism they practise is no 
longer new but because they are too diverse as individual critics to 
wish or deserve to be swallowed up in any supposed unity, what is it 
that the “revolt” is revolting against? 

As to whether or not we should speak of a “revolt” or only of a 
number of variously motivated grumblers, I shall leave it up to you to 
decide after I have had my say; though I think that what is going on is 
sufficiently widespread and significant to deserve some such name as 
revolt. As to what “the new criticism” is—formalism, organicism, 
literary analysis as contrasted with literary history—I think it will 
suffice to say that I mean whatever the new critics have in common; 
and by the new critics I mean such critics as Brooks, R. P. Warren, 
Ransom, Tate, and Heilman. 


“ 


5 
~ 


The signs that we are in for a change of weather, critically, are 
many. I shall mention only a selected few that seem to me particu- 
larly interesting or instructive. And first I call your attention to a 
subtle shift going on right now in the use of the word criticism itself. 
We know of course that the word has meant various things to users 


*Hyatt Waggoner’s most recent book, Hawthorne, A Critical Study, was 
published by Harvard University Press in 1955. It won the Explicator Award for 
that year. In the fall the University of Kentucky will bring out From Jefferson 
to the World, a study of William Faulkner. Mr. Waggoner is Professor of 
American Literature at Brown. 

This paper was delivered as a lecture at the Danforth Seminar on Literature 
and Religion held at the University of Chicago, June 23, 1958. 
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of it in the past. But to those of us old enough to have been educated 
in graduate schools in the methods of pre-New Critical historical 
scholarship, and to have picked up whatever we know of modern 
criticism on our own, from the new critics themselves, the word has 
come to mean formal analysis or explication, particularly analysis of 
image and symbol, resting on the assumptions of the literary work’s 
organic unity and its autonomy as an art form. When Randall Stewart 
read a paper a few years ago called “Old Scholar and New Critic” 
we all thought we knew exactly what his subject was before he began. 
We waited with interest only to find out what he, who modestly 
admitted to being an “old scholar,” would have to say about the pos- 
sibility of a truce in the academic war. If he were to use the same 
title today, the meaning would not be so clear. More and more the 
word criticism is being ane to cover any kind of study of literature. 
I shall restrict myself to a single illustration: Wellek and Warren’s 
Theory of Literature, which best summed up the critical outlook as it 
was ten years ago (and still seems to me the best brief statement of 
critical principles that I believe to be permanently valid), contrasted 
literary history and literary criticism and then went on to urge that 
the two should properly be conceived of as interdependent. But 
Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of Literature, published a decade later, and 
attempting a kind of general summary comparable to Wellek and 
Warren, subsumes traditional literary scholarship and the new criticism 
(which it calls “rhetorical criticism”) under the all-inclusive term 
criticism, which it finds to be a mansion with many other rooms besides 
these two. This shift in terminology speaks for itself, I think, particu- 
larly since each of the books in question is not only important, but 
important partly as a sort of distillation of ideas widely held but not 
previously set down systematically. 

Eliot’s “Frontiers of Criticism” speech of several years ago is 
another sign of the times, and a very instructive one. I have very 
mixed feelings about this speech, and I am tempted to try to straighten 
them out right here and now, explaining in detail just where and how 
I differ with it. But I shall put the temptation behind me and simply 
say that the speech seems to me not entirely satisfactory; or perhaps 
more accurately, that I am not entirely happy about it. And the 
reason I am not is that it too much plays into the hands of “the 
enemy,” that is, the philistines, the scholarly impressionists, and others 
who dislike the new criticism without knowing what it is. It does this 
even when it is being most reasonable, as when it says (who can 
object?) that literature is for enjoyment, not just for understanding. 
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It also tends, I think, to confuse the issues somewhat—at least in one 
large segment of it, where it charges the new critics with being pre- 
occupied with source-hunting, explaining by origin, in short, with 
the genetic fallacy. But this, I had thought, was precisely an aspect 
of traditional scholarship that the new critics did mot approve of, and 
most certainly did not practise! One guesses that Mr. Eliot has not 
had time to keep up with the great body of American new critical 
writings of the past quarter century. One of the penalties of being 
famous is that one is expected to make speeches on subjects one has 
not followed very closely. At any rate, the speech was widely hailed 
(by those who had suspected all along that the new critics were both 
fascists and dry-as-dust formalists) as heralding the end of the new 
criticism. The fact that it was intended merely to warn against certain 
excesses, to correct a possible unbalance in criticism, does not lessen 
its significance as a sign of the times, either in itself or in the reception 
it got. 

But more important than Eliot’s speech or the current shift in the 
meaning of the word criticism is a recent and continuing spate of 
attacks by very young men on some of the best of the new critics. 
I am not referring here to the continued sniping of older men who 
have never been very clear in their own minds about what it was they 
didn’t like in the new criticism: not the Van Wyck Brookses, or even 
the Edmund Wilsons, with their large public and their widely held 
prejudices. When Edmund Wilson calls explication “dreary” it is 
not a sign of the times but merely a sign that Wilson is still Wilson. 
But when bright, knowing young men thirty ) years his junior begin to 
reject the new criticism, something significant is going on, even if 
what is going on is not immediately oleae: Two reviews of a single 
recent new critical book, extremely unfavorable reviews in magazines 
that might have been expected to be sympathetic, will Susteae. The 
book is Wimsatt and Brooks’ Short History of Literary Criticism; 
the reviews are those by Adams in Hudson and Hyman in Kenyon. 

Robert Martin Adams does not so much review the book as use it 
for an excuse to practice being at once very smooth and very lethal. 
Mr. Adams hints that those who are knowing enough to understand 
him will know perfectly well why the book has to be rejected even 
before it is read (he confesses he has only skipped about in it); the 
necessary rejection by the knowing ones apparently has something to 
do with the authors’ general orientation, explicitly stated in their intro- 
duction, but Mr. Adams does not say just what it has to do with it. 
Instead, he contents himself chiefly with pointing out what he takes 
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to be infelicities of style. But though the deeper causes of his contempt 
remain unexpressed, he does commit himself to one general idea; what 
is most useful, he thinks, is facts, not interpretation. Hence Wellek’s 
history of literary criticism is much to be preferred to Wimsatt and 
Brooks’ interpretative study. Wellek’s work is “neutral,” Wimsatt 
and Brooks’ openly committed to a point of view which it is clear 
that Mr. Adams very strongly rejects. The review is a lamentable 
performance, and, unless one knows something of its background, 
quite mysterious: only part of the cards are on the table. But I 
suspect that Mr. Adams speaks for a good many whose passionate 
committment to not having any committment has something to do 
with the experience of disenchantment with inadequate secular dogmas. 

Stanley Edgar Hyman’s review of the book in the Kenyon was much 
more conscientious, critically more competent, and more honest than 
the Adams review. Mr. Hyman treats the book seriously, finding it 
useful and distinguished in many ways, but he doesn’t finally like it, 
and he says why. It has designs on us, he thinks, and the designs are 
Christian ones. More simply, he feels that the Christian point of view 
from which the book is written vitiates it, at least in part. But I want 
to let Mr. Hyman speak for himself: his review is a serious one, unlike 
the one by Adams, and Mr. Hyman does not ordinarily fall into 
simplistic thinking. He deserves to be reported in his own words. 
Here is his concluding paragraph: 


What finally comes clear, as the reader watches scholastic 
distinction follow scholastic distinction, sees one secular 
school of thought after another identified with one or another 
Christian heresy, and notes the acknowledgments to Father 
Lynch and Father Ong, and Catholic laymen from Jacques 
Maritain to H. M. McLuhan, is that the contemporary move- 
ment that really engages the author’s sympathies is the Roman 
Catholic literary counter-reformation of the last decade. In 
the book’s epilogue the slogan of Christian criticism is finally 
made explicit: 


“The writers of the present history have not been concerned 
to implicate literary theory with any kind of religious doc- 
trine. It appears to us, however, relevant, as we near our 
conclusion, at least to confess an opinion that the kind of 
literary theory which seems to us to emerge the most plausi- 
bly from the long history of the debates is far more difficult 
to orient within any of the Platonic or Gnostic ideal world 
views, or within the Manichaean full dualism and strife of 
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principles, than precisely within the vision of suffering, the 
optimism, the mystery which are embraced in the religious 
dogma of the Incarnation.” 


In other words, as in a celebrated book by Eliot, literary 
discussion is seen in the image of orthodoxy engaged in the 
refutation of heresy. “We hate poetry that has a palpable 
design upon us,” Keats once wrote in a letter, as Literary 
Criticism: A Short History reminds us. Hate is much too 
strong a word. We are wary of it, certainly, and in the 
tensional union that is poetry, we must here include ambi- 
tious histories of literary criticism. 


It might well be objected at this point that two reviews hardly 
constitute a trend, that the book has been reviewed differently, and 
more favorably, elsewhere.t True enough; but consider the magazines 
in which these reviews appeared, particularly the Kenyon, which has 
been accused over and over again (with perhaps some justice, in the 
past) of following precisely that “party line” here rejected. And 
consider that these signs of the times could be multiplied. But I 
shall not multiply them, I shall merely add to them two others, of a 
rather different sort. 


The first of these, my penultimate sign, is Harry Levin’s recent book, 
Symbolism and Fiction. Mr. Levin has charm and wit, and he is very 
urbane in his attack on the state of things which he thinks the new 
critics have helped to bring about. His students, he says, find symbols 
everywhere and are deficient in a sense of reality, or at least in an 
interest in reality in fiction. What he says has a certain truth in it, 
surely, particularly if one thinks chiefly of the less intelligent students, 
who, having discovered the method of symbolic analysis, pursue it 
with insufficient tact and knowledge, trying to allegorize everything. 
But it is not this partial justification of his carping that is interesting: 
it is his delicately hinted analysis of the cause of the defects he de- 
plores. When the times seem to be out of joint, he says, as our time 
does, then men turn from reality to what he is too much a gentleman 
to call “pie in the sky.” Paraphrasing the gist of a symposium in 
The Partisan Review of some years ago called “The New Failure of 
Nerve,” (that is, the unprecedented phenomenon of supposedly intelli- 
gent and educated people turning to classic or historic Christianity), 
he concludes this phase of his observations with the pregnant state- 


* Most notably by Murray Krieger in Sewanee Review, Winter, 1958. 
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ment, “A failure of nerve is accompanied by a retreat from reality.” 
We shall find this same note struck in my next, and final, example. 

Unlike my preceding examples, my last one is an important piece of 
writing in its own right, and not simply as a symptom. Philip Rahv’s 
“Fiction and the Criticism of Fiction” in the Kenyon about two years 
ago seems to me one of the most important attempts that we have 
had to correct certain tendencies apparent among some practitioners of 
the new criticism of fiction—one of the most important at least before 
Northrop Frye’s new book. When Mr. Rahv points out that tech- 
niques of analysis applicable to a lyric poem are insufficient when 
applied to a novel; when he warns us against rejecting too completely 
(too uncvitically, really) the naturalist formulation of principles, when 
he points to the frequent failure of new critical analysts to give suf- 
ficient emphasis to plot and character—when he does these things he 
is on solid ground, though I doubt that very many of the new critics 
were as unaware of the justice of some of the points he makes as he 
seems to think. But when, like Mr. Levin, he turns to speculation on 
the causes of the faults he finds, he reaches some interesting (and by 
now familiar) conclusions. I shall let him speak for himself: 


What, at bottom, is the animating idea behind this exaltation 
of symbolism in current critical practice? As I see it, its 
source is not directly literary but is to be traced to an attitude 
of distaste toward the actuality of experience—an attitude of 
radical devaluation of the actual if not downright hostility 
to it; and the symbol is of course readily available as a means 
of flight from the actual into a realm where the spirit abideth 
forever. If the typical critical error of the "thirties was the 
failure to distinguish between literature and life, in the present 
period that error has been inverted into the failure to per- 
ceive their close and necessary relationship. Hence the effort 
we are now witnessing to overcome the felt reality of art 
by converting it into some kind of schematism of spirit; and 
since what is wanted is spiritualization at all costs, critics are 
disposed to purge the novel of its characteristically detailed 
imagination w orking through experiential particulars—the 
particulars of scene, figures and action; to purge them, that is 
to say, of their gross immediacy end direct empirical ex- 
pressiveness. It is as if critics were saying that the repre- 
sentation of experience, which is the primary asset of the 
novel, is a mere appearance; the really and truly real is to be 
discovered somewhere else, at some higher ‘level beyond 
appearance. 
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“The obsession with symbolization,” Mr. Rahv concludes, “is at 
bottom expressive of the reactionary idealism that now afflicts our 
literary life and that passes itself off as a strict concern with aesthetic 
form.” 


3 


These few examples of attacks on the new criticism do not of course 
tell the whole story, but they suggest a conclusion that I think may be 
safely drawn: unlike the earlier attacks on the new criticism, particu- 
larly on Cleanth Brooks, by the Chicago Aristotelians, attacks which 
were methodological, i.e., which attempted to show that the critical 
methods under attack were incapable of dealing with certain impor- 
tant literary problems, and which therefore represented a genuine 
critical debate, these newer attacks tend to question the motives of 
those they are attacking, shifting the ground of their rejection from 
method to underlying assumption. Rahv speaks for a great many 
others besides those that I have mentioned when he finds the new 
criticism to be in essence “ reactionary idealism” in disguise. It is not 
entirely accidental in this connection, I think, that (with just one 
exception) I have noted no such attacks on Kenneth Burke, or R. P. 
Blackmur, or I. A. Richards, who are also “ new critics” surely: their 
motives are not suspect. Nor Lionel Trilling’s, who, though perhaps 
not a “new critic,” is a critic who often makes use of “ new critical” 
methods to very good effect. It begins to appear that the fact that 
Eliot, Brooks and Ransom are Anglicans and Tate and Wimsatt Roman 
Catholics is not irrelevant. I very much wish that it were. We should 
then be able to discuss the reaction against them and the other central 
new critics as essentially a critical problem, as we may discuss Ronald 
Crane’s attack on Brooks’ “critical monism” of a few years back. 
But it is impossible not to conclude that a very important motive in 
the current wave of attacks on the new criticism is philosophical and 
religious: the new critics are suspected of not being sufficiently 
“liberal,” in the sense of pragmatic, secular, and naturalistic. 

But this is not the whole story either, fortunately. Another motive 
(in a psychological age we can hardly avoid analy zing each other’s 
motives!) is the increasingly psychological cast of the thought of all 
of us. It seems to me ironic that just as some psychologists are begin- 
ning to suspect that “mere chemistry” and not Freudian complexes 
lies at the root of our personality and our thinking, the rest of us 
who are not psychologists are beginning to think in terms determin- 
atively colored by Freudian and Jungian concepts. At any rate the 


’ 
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fact that very few critics and students of literature know Freud or 
Jung well at first hand does not at all prevent their thinking about 
literature in the categories of depth psychology. This is an aspect 
of that rage for symbolizing that Mr. Levin complained of in his 
students that was not noted by him. The students tend to see every- 
thing as symbolic not just because they have been taught by the new 
critics but also (and I suspect even more) because they have been 
taught by Freud and Jung—at second or third or fourth hand. But 
this kind of analysis leads not back into new critical organicism, from 
which it perhaps partly originated, but on into myth criticism. What 
Northrop Frye has recently argued at length, in his Anatomy of 
Criticism, that myth, or archetypal, criticism completes explication 
carried on in new critical terms, a good many others instinctively feel. 
In short, another significant strand in the current revolt against the 
new criticism is the feeling that the new criticism is incapable of being 
sufficiently general, and that myth criticism, which relies chiefly on 
psychology and comparative religion, supplies the needed generality. 
Of course, a good many of those who feel this way do not so much 
drop or attack the new critical method as attempt to supplement it. 

Closely related to this, but distinguishable from it in some respects, 
is the last motive of the current revolt that I want to comment on. 
There is a feeling abroad (and it is not entirely without foundation, 
I think) that typically the new critics have not been sufficiently philo- 
sophical, that their left hands have not always known what their right 
hands were doing. I am not speaking now of those who question the 
motives of the new critics or necessarily reject what they find to be 
their point of view. I am speaking rather about those who either agree 
with their point of view or at least are perfectly willing to let them 
hold it, but who wish that the implications of methodology might be 
more consciously and openly explored, and that matters that cannot 
be treated by this methodology might be explored too. 

As long ago as 1940 Thomas Mann (who I take it cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere reactionary idealist or a Christian in disguise) pre- 
dicted that the coming age would be one distinguished by an increased 
awareness of and concern with moral and religious knowledge; and 
I think his prediction has already been proved accurate. A part of 
the current revolt against the new criticism is related to this prediction 
of his. A great many of those who reject most strongly neo-orthodoxy, 
or indeed any form of traditional religion, are still very much con- 
cerned with the search for the largest meanings. They want literary 
criticism not to take the larger meanings for granted but to explore 
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them openly and persistently. In the academic setting this motive is 
sometimes institutionalized in American Civilization or American 
Studies or Humanities programs. The poorer students in such pro- 
grams usually wish, when they know about the new criticism at all, 
to reject it as “mere formalism” (i.¢., empty technicism); the best 
students almost all wish to use but “transcend” it, as one of them 
recently put it to me, by which I take it he meant to say that he 
found it a useful but limited method and he hoped to move beyond 
its limitations into more directly philosophical criticism. 

An example of this kind of thing, coming out of an American 
Studies program, is the recent interesting and valuable book by R. W. 
B. Lewis, The American Adam. A quite different sort of book but 
related in its attempt to combine literary analysis and literary history 
and to deal with some of the largest questions explicitly is Marius 
Bewley’s collection of essays called The Complex Fate. Another ex- 
ample, and a very good one, is Fr. Martin Jarrett-Kerr’s Studies in 
Literature and Belief. My last example is a book by one who might 
well be classified as one of the new critics themselves (and one of the 
best of them), though he has not generally been so classified for 
several reasons, including the fact that he has long held to views that 
new critics like Brooks seem only now to be coming around to. W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., in The Verbal Icon, is directly concerned with the 
largest questions of meaning in literature, and he has done much to 
clarify such matters. But he never speaks of explication as though 
there were a “mere” in front of it. 

We might put this whole matter of the current revolt against the 
new criticism not in terms of “motives” at all, hidden or open, but 
in terms of generations. Scholars a good deal older than I am often 
still think of the new criticism as “ unscholarly,” by which they mean 
unreliable, unscientific, non-factual, subjective, because it directly 
attacks value questions in literature, and values, they have been trained 
to believe, are matters on which the scholar as a scholar must have no 
opinion. Scholar-critics considerably younger than I am, on the other 
hand, are likely to feel that the new criticism does not attack value 
questions directly or determinedly enough, that it tries (mistakenly, in 
their opinion) too hard to be objective and so ends by keeping its 
largest assumptions out of sight. 


*Since this paper was first prepared, another striking example of the desire 
to “move beyond ” the new criticism has appeared in (significantly) The Kenyon 
Review. In “Historicism Once More” in the Autumn, 1958 issue, Roy Harvey 
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4 


As far as I can see there are two chief contenders for the crown that 
many are engaged in trying to wrest from the new critics, critical 
syncretism (or deliberate mixture of methods, or conscious eclecti- 
cism), and myth criticism. Some of my own work could be labelled 
critical syncretism. I sometimes attempt to relate the results of ana- 
lysis of literary works conducted on the assumption of the autonomy 
of the work as an artistic structure and language, to the results of 
similar analysis of other works of the same author or of other authors. 
Such an attempt provides the thread of continuity in my Hawthorne, 
so much of which consists of separate and quite independent close 
readings of specific works. Or I may attempt to relate the over-all 
pattern of an author’s work to his life and to his age. This is what I 
am trying to do in the first and last chapters of Hawthorne. Or | 
attempt to use the evidence of an author’s opinions as recorded outside 
the imaginative works to clarify obscure problems of “ intention,”— 
without falling into what Wimeatt and Beardsley have castigated 
(quite correctly, in my opinion) as “ the intentional fallacy.” 

This last attempt offers peculiarly difficult problems and sometimes 
contributes nothing of value to an understanding of the work itself; 
at other times, however, it can be a useful corrective of misreadings 
if it is practised with a sufficient knowledge of the pitfalls. It would 
seem that some authors write in such a fashion that there is little dis- 
continuity between their feelings and opinions as men and their crea- 
tions as artists, so that, in some sense, we may read back and forth: 
their art is not “ impersonal. ” An aesthetician might well object at this 
point that all art is necessarily impersonal. That may w ell be. I am not 
sure. But I do know that writers differ greatly in the degree and kind 
of their impersonality, and that is what I am concerned with at the 
moment. Two examples of the kind of difference I have in mind 
would be Whitman and Faulkner. At any rate, whenever the evidence 
obtainable from a study of biography promises to be relevant to the 
problem in hand, I think we should use it. It is very dangerous to 
decide too rigidly in advance, even on the basis of so useful a doc- 
trine as the autonomy of art, what kinds of evidence will prove 
irrelevant. 

I called the idea of the autonomy of art, just now, useful. I did not 
call it true, because clearly, taken without qualification, it is not true. 


Pearce argues for preserving all the gains won by the new critics but adding to 
them a sophisticated historical understanding. 
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Those new critics who most strongly emphasized the idea that a 
literary work of art is a completely self-contained structure of words, 
not pointing anywhere and not meaning anything in terms of the 
world of experience, were I take it simply wrong.‘ And of course 
their own critical practice proves them wrong; their criticism is by no 
means free of the larger meanings. As Leslie Fiedler has said (and his 
statement is as applicable to the new critics as to any critics), “ Literary 
criticism is always becoming ‘something else,’ for the simple reason 
that literature is always ‘something else.’ ” 

What all these examples amount to is the use of evidence other 
than that to be found from a study of the form of the work itself. 
If such critical activities are pursued with full appreciation of the 
extent of the positive contribution of the “organicist” approach of 
the new criticism, they are what I would call examples of critical 
syncretism. When they are carried on naively, they might better be 
called examples of critical confusion. The dividing line here seems to 
me to be whether or not one recognizes the difference between “ in- 
tended” and “achieved” content. There can be no exception to the 
rule that meaning in a work of art can never be determined by the 
application of foreign or irrelevant criteria. 

There are too many examples of such critical syncretism in recent 
critical writing to make it useful to supply any more than I already 
have. But I should like to comment on Northrop Frye’s recent im- 
pressive argument in Anatomy of Criticism that this kind of mixed 
critical activity is the necessary next step in critical development. 
(With his further argument that myth, or “ archetypal,” criticism must 
be the key to achievement in critical syncretism I shall deal later.) 
Mr. Frye holds out before us as the only sufficiently ambitious goal 
of criticism the ‘ ‘reforging [of] the broken links between creation 
and knowledge, art and science, myth and concept... .” I agree with 
Mr. Frye that these broken links ought to be reforged, but I must say 
I am a little skeptical about the ability of literary criticism to do the 
job without ceasing to be literary criticism and becoming something 
like Hegelian metaphysic. Certainly it would seem to me to demand 
not only critical syncretism but a critical mind of universal knowledge 
and the greatest brilliance if such an ideal is to be even distantly ap- 
proached by any one critic. But of course I should add that Mr. F rye 
is not thinking so much of individual critics with their crotchets and 
their limitations as he is of criticism as a joint effort, even as a kind of 
social science. And perhaps the contemporary critical syncretist, in 
an age of science, can be content with no lesser ideal. 
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The other side of Mr. Frye’s argument, already referred to, takes 
us into the second of my two contenders for the crown of the new 
critics. Mr. Frye argues not only that the barriers between critical 
methods should be broken down, to produce critical syncretism, but 
that what I have called myth criticism and what he calls archetypal 
criticism must have a central role in the process. Again and again 
throughout his book, as he comes to difficult problems revealed by 
his attempt to arrange all literary study in its proper place in one great 
scheme of description, he finds that “it is archetypal criticism that 
comes to our aid.” Perhaps; though I confess I find myself more 
interested than convinced. But a great many people are already con- 
vinced, and others, I predict, will be, when they have had time to 
master this difficult, forbidding, and impressive book. Myth criticism 
is certainly a growing mode, whether it will ever fulfill the crucial 
role Mr. Frye sees for it or not. 

There are as I see it two obstacles to myth criticism’s ever per- 
fectly accomplishing the great unifying function that Mr. Frye sees as 
its proper role, obstacles that it will have to overcome if it can. They 
are a certain built-in haziness, and its inability to evaluate. As for the 
haziness, it seems to me not only strikingly apparent in much of the 
myth criticism that I have read, but perhaps not wholly explainable 
as a fault of the particular critic writing it. Myth criticism treats the 
myths found in literature, and it treats them chiefly by drawing on 
the myths (I don’t mean that they are false, of course) constructed 
by depth psychologists to explain what they find in dreams and 
literature and folklore. 

But when the terms of a discourse about myth in literature are 
derived from a construct that itself partakes of the mythic (for the 
“levels” of the mind and other Freudian constructs, not to mention 
Jung’s “ collective unconscious,” are, I take it, useful metaphors not 
open to empirical verification in any ordinary sense), when this hap- 
pens I think it is not surprising that we get what I have called a 
built-in haziness. It is usually difficult enough to know what Jung 
means, and I frequently find it even more difficult to know what the 
literary myth critics mean when they speak in Jungian terms about 
literature. Just about as frequently I find that even when I think I 
know what they mean, I can’t decide what its importance is. I do not 
register this as a major objection, merely a minor personal dissatisfac- 
tion. I find a good deal of what seems to me loose thinking in myth 
criticism, and I sometimes suspect that its presence is inevitable. 

As for its inability to evaluate, the point has been made too fre- 
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quently and too well by others to make it worth while for me to labor 
it again. It is chiefly for this reason that I find myth criticism, though 
frequently very valuable in opening up perspectives, much less satis- 
factory as a total method than the organic structuralism of the new 
critics. Since myths are literally everywhere, in the poorest piece 
of trashy fiction as well as in the greatest novel, and since we are not, 
positively, to inquire into their truth or falsity but merely to note 
their ubiquity and their role in organizing human life, how are we to 
tell, by the methods of myth criticism, the great work from the 
lesser one? Surely not by counting the number of myths present, as 
the performances of some of the lesser myth critics might seem to 
suggest. But as soon as we begin to analyze and evaluate the use to 
which the myths are put in the work in question I don’t see how we 
can avoid leaving the special methods of the new myth criticism and 
returning to the methods of the old new criticism. If this is true, 
myth criticism is not self-sufficient; which would of course not mean 
that it is useless or unimportant. 

Its value lies principally, I think, in its opening up many of the 
most important aspects of literature that are difficult for anyone, but 
particularly for skeptics, to get at in a predominantly positivistic age. 
The values it makes it possible for a skeptical generation to discuss 
and so to communicate and to feel are, in the broadest sense, religious 
values, which is to say, finally, human values, when “human” is 
interpreted not in a truncated secularistic sense but in terms of the 
whole spectacle of man’s existence as recorded in lore and literature 
and the whole sense of the nature of experience that we find when we 
look within ourselves. 

Of course myth criticism does this by denaturing the religion it 
finds in the myths, rendering the myths neutral from a religious point 
of view, objects of investigation only, not of commitment. As Joseph 
Campbell says in The Hero with a Thousand Faces, myth critics are 
not concerned with problems of historicity. “ We do not particularly 
care whether Rip Van Winkle . . . or Jesus Christ ever actually lived.” 
The patterns implicit in their rr se and the power of these stories 
to organize the emotions in certain ways, are what interests the myth 
critic. The effective myth critic not only need not be a believer in 
the myth he is treating but perhaps, for critical reasons, should not be. 
From the standpoint of the believer there is something approaching 
the blasphemous in the cold-blooded impartial scrutiny of the myth 
critic as he surveys and seems to equate, the vegetation myths and 
Christ. 
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But as I started out by saying, this is a way of opening up the depths 
and heights of human experience that we find in literature, and perhaps 
the only way for our time that can be scholarly. The pious may have 
to put aside their reaction of distaste, but the unbeliever, while he is 
not at all likely to be led to commitment, may well learn something of 
the varieties of religious—and human—experience that his positivistic 
philosophy has not taught him. I agree with Fr. Jarrett-Kerr’s warning 
in the fine last chapter of his Studies in Literature and Belief that an 
impartial concern with myth may be a substitute for religion. But I 
think there is another side to the matter, and an important one, and 
that is that a good substitute may have certain values. It may not 
save souls but may still refine the sensibilities and break down stubborn 
prejudices. 


5 


Such is the current critical scene so far as I can make it out—or 
rather, the highlights of it. It might be summarily characterized by 
an apocalyptic phrase, “wars and rumors of wars.” There is the new 
criticism, which is no longer new but is still stubbornly, and sometimes 
even effectively, resisted by fogeyism, sniped at by philistines, and 
greatly disliked by those who suspect it of being implicitly religious. 
It is still, so far as I can see from my middle-aged perspective, the 
best criticism we have or are likely to have for a long time. Certainly 
it is the chief reason why it is perfectly correct to characterize our 
age as, whatever its other failings, a brilliant age for criticism. 

We must not, in our rage for novelty, underestimate the significance 
of what will finally, I think, come to seem its greatest contribution, its 
creation and demonstration of a way of talking about literature at once 
objective and literary. By “objective” I mean here fully communi- 
cable in a rational sense. And by “literary” I mean clearly relevant to 
the value-laden structure of words that is a work of literature. The 
point becomes clearer by contrast perhaps when we see a work of art 
being examined and judged in terms of some extrinsic political or 
religious standard: does it advance the class struggle? is it likely to 
weaken the faith of the faithfule When Cleanth Brooks examines 
The Waste Land or Robert Heilman analyzes Lear or Othello there 
are no extrinsic or irrelevant standards applied, there is no subjectivism, 
and there is no mystique. We can look at what is being pointed at 
and agree or disagree with the interpretation. In fact, more than 
anything else the new criticism seems to me a way of pointing at 
literary works, saying, “Look, have you noticed this, and this, and 
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this, and have you thought of the effect these things have on each 
other?” It is curious that the new critics should be accused of being 
anti-scientific when theirs is the most “scientific ”°—that is, objective 
and communicable—criticism we have. 

Then there is the amorphous reaction I have called critical syn- 
cretism. I think Frye is right in supposing that this mixing of methods 
is inevitable, and probably right in saying it is desirable. Method 
should be suited to subject, and eeeunade: is probably not quite so 
perfectly seamless a garment as the new critics in the first flush of 
their reaction against the historical relativism of the scholars would 
have had us believe. The methods of the myth critics seem to me much 
more useful when applied to The Waste Land (to take the most obvi- 
ous example I can think of at the moment) than when applied to 
Emily Dickinson’s fragile lyrics; and a biographical approach to the 
work of Faulkner may help to explain some of his typical failures, 
though I can’t see that it helps us very much to understand his great 
successes. The ability to move freely and with confidence through 
several methods, using that which seems to promise best results fon 
the problem at hand, seems to me certainly very much to be desired. 
The only trouble with it is that it is a rather large order for most 
of us: what is to be synthesized must first of all be thoroughly under- 
stood, and it is difficult enough for most of us to feel any - confidence 
that we understand even one critical method, let alone two or three. 

The only really strong objection I have to myth criticism is roused 
by those of its advocates who present it as the a method to 
replace other types of analysis. When it is conceived of as one of 
several methods, capable of dealing with certain sea of literature 
but not with all aspects, and w hen it is practised with tact and judg- 
ment, a sense of literary and social history and an awareness of the 
claims of other types of symbolic analysis, it constitutes an enrichment 
of the critical scene. I look for it to grow in popularity in the next 
few years. 

Wars and rumors of wars. And great opportunities. A state of 
quiet agreement would surely be more restful, but perfect agreement 
sometimes is the prelude to stagnation. The uncertain facure will 
certainly be different from the recent past. Whether it will be better 
or worse, from our point of view, remains to be seen—and seen to. 
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St. Evremond, Dryden, and the 
Theory of Opera 


1 


One of the most arresting figures in English court circles during the 
1670’s was the nimble-witted French nobleman Charles de Marguetel 
de Saint-Denis-le-Guast, Seigneur de Saint Evremond-sur l’Olson 
(1610?-1703), exile, courtier, intellectual, friend of Hobbes, Cowley, 
and Waller, acquaintance of Heinsius, Vossius, and Spinoza, and crony 
of Buckingham, Ormond, St. Albans, and Arlington. Even though he 
commented at length on the English scene and was Charles II’s Keeper 
of the Ducks in the Decoy at St. James’s Park at a stipend of 300 
pounds per year, St. Evremond never bothered to learn English. His 
letters, essays, dialogues, plays, poems, and reflections were set down 
in sparkling French prose and facile French verse. Apparently the 
idea was not to achieve a literary reputation—it was to amuse those 
he knew. 

Among St. Evremond’s most diverting productions was a letter to 
his favorite drinking companion, the notorious George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, in which the nature of opera was treated at some 
length. Then very much of a novelty in England, opera was all the 
rage in France, thanks to the genius of Jean Baptiste Lully and his 
librettist Philippe Quinault. As St. Evremond was something of a 
musician as well as a littérateur—according to contemporary testimony, 
“he was a passionate lover of Musick, and understood it so well, as 
to be able to compose Tunes ” —it is easy to understand his interest in 
opera. Although there is some evidence that he was familiar with 


* Irving Lowens has had a wide experience as music critic on the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star, as lecturer on music at Dunbarton College, as a research 
fellow in American Civilization, and as a writer and editor. He has written a 
number of books on music and contributed frequently to musical journals. 

*The Works of Mr. de St. Evremond, ed. P. Des Maizeaux and P. Silvestre, 
3 vols. (London, 1728), III, xxxvi, subsequently referred to as Works (1728). This 
is still the best English edition of St. Evremond’s writings. The quotation is 
taken from Des Maizeaux’s English translation of Silvestre’s biographical preface 
to the 1705 (French) edition. 
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Lully’s music, his actual experience with staged French opera must 
have been quite limited. He could not have seen a Lully opera before 
he wrote to Buckingham as none had been mounted in England. His 
ideas were probably somewhat influenced by the Cambert Pomone and 
the Cambert-Perrin-Grabut Ariane, inferior productions presented in 
London in 1674. As St. Evremond was “a great admirer of a fine 
Voice, and yet more of Instruments when they were well play’d upon, 
he never miss’d any Consort or Diversion of that kind”? and he was 
doubtless an interested spectator. 

The letter to Buckingham dates from some three or four years after 
Pomone and Ariane—the exact date has not been determined—and the 
circumstances which brought it about were set down by his biogra- 
pher, translator, editor, and literary executor, Pierre Des Maizeaux: 


M. de St. Evremond composed, about this time [1677-78], 
an Idyll, which he set himself to Musick, and was sung at 
Madam Mazarin’s, before a great many persons of distinction. 
The Conversation turned afterwards on Plays with Musical 
Entertainments, and particularly upon Opera’s, which made 
then so much noise in France. M. de St. Evremond gave but 
an indifferent character of those Compositions; but not having 
had time to speak all his thoughts about them, he wrote a 
discourse upon that subject, which he inscribed to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had his share in that Conversation.* 


St. Evremond’s views on the subject of opera are so entertaining 
and so apposite that extended quotation from Des Maizeaux’s excellent 
English translation, known nowadays only to specialists, certainly 
seems to be warranted. He begins by candidly admitting that he is 
“no great admirer of Comedies in musick, such as now-a-days are 
in request.”* He is “not displeased with their magnificence; the 
Machines have something that is surprizing; the Musick, in some places, 
is charming; the whole together seems wonderful: but it must be 
granted me also, that this wonderful is very tedious; for where the 


2 Works (1728), Ill, xxxvi. 

® Works (1728), I, xcix. This was not the first time St. Evremond had 
occupied himself witk opera. See the interesting letter dating from 1674-75 to 
the Sieur Anne d’Hervart in Letters of Saint Evremond, ed. John Hayward 
(London, 1930), pp. 161-162, where many of the ideas developed at length in the 
Buckingham letter are anticipated. 

““Upon Opera’s. To the Duke of Buckingham,” Works (1728), II, 173. Sub- 
sequent quotations from the letter are from the same text (II, 173-182) and are 
unnoted. 
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Mind has so little to do, there the Senses must of necessity languish.” 
In short, St. Evremond finds nothing in opera as he knew it to appeal 
to his intelligence, and he soon grows bored with the constant titilla- 
tion of the senses characteristic of the genre. “The reason why, com- 
monly, I soon grow weary at Opera’s, is,” he explains, “that I never 
yet saw any which appear’d not to me despicable, both as to the Con- 
trivance of the subject, and the Poetry. Now it is in vain to charm the 
Ears, or gratify the Eyes, if the Mind be not satisfied; .. . An extrava- 
gance set off with Musick, Dances, Machines, and fine Scenes, is a 
pompous piece of folly, but ’tis still a folly.” 

St. Evremond unlooses some of his heaviest fire against an operatic 
convention so artificial that there are still many music-lovers even 
today who, like him, boggle at accepting it: 


There is another thing in Opera’s so contrary to Nature, 
that I cannot be reconciled to it; and that is the singing of 
the whole Piece, from beginning to end, as if the Persons 
represented were ridiculously match’d, and had agreed to 
treat in musick both the most common, and most important 
affairs of Life. Is it to be imagin’d that a master calls his 
servant, or sends him on an errand, singing; that one friend 
imparts a secret to another, singing; that men deliberate in 
council, singing; that orders in time of battle are given, sing- 
ing; and that men are melodiously killed with swords and 
darts? This is the downright way to lose the life of Repre- 
sentation, which without doubt is preferable to that of Har- 
mony: for, Harmony ought to be no more than a bare attend- 
ant, and the great masters of the Stage have introduc’d it as 
pleasing, not as necessary, after they have perform’d all that 
relates to the Subject and Discourse. 


It is not, St. Evremond is careful to point out, that he is opposed to 
all singing on the stage. There are some things “which ought to be 
sung, and others that may be sung without trespassing against reason 
or decency.” These would include “ Vows, Prayers, Praises, Sacri- 
fices, and generally all that relates to the service of the Gods, 

tender and mournful Passions . . . the expressions of Love in its birth; 
the irresolution of a soul toss’d by different motions.” All these 


are proper matters for Stanzas, as Stanzas are for Musick. . . . 
So far, in my opinion, Musick may be allow’d: all that be- 
longs to Conversation, all that relates to Intrigues and Affairs, 
all that belongs to Council and Action, is proper for Actors 
to rehearse, but ridiculous in the mouth of Musicians to sing. 
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The Grecians made admirable Tragedies where they had 
some singing; the Italians and the French make bad ones, 
where they sing all. 


This leads St. Evremond to his celebrated definition of opera: 


Would you know what an Opera is? [’ll tell you, that it is 
an odd medley of Poetry and Musick, wherein the Poet and 
Musician, equally confined one by the other, take a world of 
pains to compose a wretched performance. Not but that you 
may find agreeable Words and very fine Airs in our Opera’s; 
but you will more certainly find, at length, a dislike of the 
Verses, where the genius of the Poet is so crampt; and be 
cloy’d with the singing, where the Musician is spent by too 
long a service. 


How to resolve the dilemma? St. Evremond advises those “ who 
delight in the Theatre . . . to take up their old relish for good 
Comedies, where Dances and Musick might be introduced.” He sug- 
gests that the Prologue and Epilogue might be sung, and that music 
and dancing would be appropriate between the acts. Interestingly 
enough, he seems to be advocating something like the comédie-ballet 
Le Mariage Forcé (1664) by Moliére, where Lully’s songs and dances 
were confined to interludes between the acts of the play. St. Evre- 
mond could not possibly have seen the Moliére piece, but it is quite 
possible that he got his idea from Shadwell’s Psyche, which was pre- 
sented with music by Locke and Draghi on February 27, 1675 in a 
performance at which Charles II and the court were present. The 
Shadwell Psyche was modelled on the Corneille-Moliére tragédie-ballet 
Psyché which had been produced with tremendous success—Lully 
supplied the music and Quinault the lyrics of the interpolations—on 
the stage of the Palais Royal before the Sun King. Through such an 
expedient, says St. Evremond, “ you might find enough to satisfy both 
the Senses and the Mind; wanting neither the charms of singing in a 
bare Representation, nor the beauty of acting in a long continued 
course of Musick.” 

In the partnership between musician and poet, there is little doubt 
in St. Evremond’s mind as to who should be dominant: “in general 
for all Comedies where any singing is used . . . leave to the Poet’s 
discretion the whole management of the Piece. The Musick must be 
made for the words, rather than the Words for the musick. The 
Musician is to follow the Poet’s directions.” But there is one remark- 
able exception to this rule. Musician must follow poet, true—but 
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“Lulli is to be exempted, who knows the Passions better, and enters 
farther into the heart of man, than the Authors themselves.” 

After a lengthy discussion of the differences between French and 
Italian opera styles and the various national mannerisms in vocal exe- 
cution (to the advantage of the French), topics outside the scope of 
this article, St. Evremond, as an afterthought, takes up an important 
matter: 


I forgot to speak to your grace about Machines, so easy it 
is for a man to forget that which he would have laid aside. 
Machines may satisfy the curiosity of ingenious Men, who 
love Mathematical Inventions, but they’ll hardly please persons 
of good judgment in the Theatre: the more they surprize, the 
more they divert the mind from attending to the Discourse, 
and the more admirable they are, the less Tenderness. and 
exquisite Sense they leave in us, to be touch’d and charm’d 
with the Musick. The antients made no use of Machines, 
but when there was a necessity of bringing in some God; nay, 
the Poets themselves were generally laughed at for suffering 
themselves to be reduc’d to that necessity. If men love to be 
at expences, let them lay out their Money upon fine Scenes, 
the use whereof is more natural and more agreeable than that 
of Machines. 


Excessive use of the supernatural is castigated: 


Now the belief of them is gone, the Italians, in their Opera’s, 
have brought the Pagan Gods again into the world; and have 
not scrupled to amuse men with these ridiculous vanities, only 
to make their Pieces look great, by the introduction of that 
dazzling and surprizing Wonderful. . . . 

It hath happen’d with us as to our Gods and Machines, 
what happens with the Germans as to our Modes and Fash- 
ions: we now take up what the Italians have laid aside; and as 
if we would atone for the fault of being prevented in the 
invention, we run extravagantly into a Custom which they 
brought up preposterously. In truth, we cover the Earth 
with Deities, and make them dance in troops, whereas, they 
made them descend with discretion, and on the most impor- 
tant occasion. As Ariosto carried too far the Wonderful of 
Poetry, by a vain profusion of Fables, so we strain even Fable 
it self by a confused assembly of Gods, Shepherds, Heroes, 
Enchanters, Apparitions, Furies, and Devils. I admire Lulli, 
as well for the diversion of Dances, as for what concerns the 
Voices and Instruments; but the constitution of our Opera’s 
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must appear very extravagant to those who are true Judges 
of the Probable and the Wonderful. 


The letter concludes with the practical advice to others, if they 
agree, to keep their opinion to themselves. The St. Evremond view- 
point is unfashionable, but he is nevertheless “ resolv’d to strike in with 
good Sense, and to follow Reason tho in disgrace, with as much zeal, 
as if it were still in as great vogue as formerly.” That which vexes 
him most about operas is “that they tend directly to ruin the finest 
thing we have, I mean Tragedy, than which nothing is more proper 
to elevate the Soul, or more capable to form the Mind.” His last word 
is that “the constitution of our Opera’s cannot be more faulty than 
it is,” but he is willing to acknowledge “at the same time, that no 
man can perform better than Lulli, upon an ill-conceiv’d Subject; and 
that it is not easy to out-do Quinault in what belongs to his part.” 

St. Evremond returned to the subject of opera once again, satirizing 
the contemporary craze for the genre in France in an amusing farce 
entitled Les Opéra. Des Maizeaux’s description of the work is superb: 


M. de St. Evremond thought it so comical, to see every 
thing, even the most familiar Discourses, and the most trivial 
affairs, sung in Opera’s, that he diverted himself with the 
Writing a Comedy, called The Opera’s, wherein he intro- 
duces a young woman, who by the reading and singing of 
Opera’s, is arrived at that pass, that she never speaks to an 
body, but in Metre, and Tune. In a Scene of this Piece, he 
brings in a short Criticism on the Opera’s that were then 
extant; such as the Pastoral of Issy, Pomona, The Pains and 
Peasures [sic] of Love, Ariadne [all by Cambert], Cadmus, 
Alceste, Theseus, and Atys [all by Lully]. ’Tis an imitation 
of Cervantes, who has a fine judicious Criticism in his Don 
Quixot, on the most famous Romances of his day. M. de St. 
Evremond at the same time, commends Cambert, Lully and 
Quinault.® : 


2 


In February, 1677, probably just a few months before St. Evremond 
had so urbanely expressed his views on opera to Buckingham, John 
Dryden published a rhyming play based upon Milton’s Paradise Lost 
which he called The State of Innocence and Fall of Man. Curiously 


° Works (1728), I, cv-cvi. Curiously enough, Des Maizeaux felt that St. Evre- 
mond’s satire would go over the heads of the English and so he failed to include 
an English translation of this quite delightful piece in the English edition he 
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enough, the poet-laureate termed this uneven production “an Opera 
in Heroique Verse.” The characterization of the piece as an “opera” 
was an unusual use of the word, and one turns to the author’s 
“Apology for Heroique Poetry and Poetique License” prefaced to 
it for some explanation. However, as Professor Ker remarks, “the 
Essay has nothing very particular to do with the Epic or the Opera” ® 
in the strict sense and we leave it quite uncertain of the meaning which 
Dryden attached to it. Some eight years were to pass before he was 
to make explicit his ideas about the operatic genre. 

Whatever the term meant to Dryden in 1677, he had already clearly 
demonstrated his disaffection with the real thing as it had been staged 
by French and Italian companies in England in the early 1670’s. A 
French troupe had come to London in 1672 and had performed until 
May of the following year. Of it, Dryden wrote: 


A Brisk French Troop is grown your dear delight. 
Who with broad bloody Bills call you each day, 
To laugh, and break your Buttons at their Play. 
Or see some serious Piece, which we presume 

Is fal’n from some incomparable Plume, 

And therefore, Messieurs, if you’l do us grace, 
Send Lacquies early to preserve your Place. 

We dare not on your Priviledge intrench, 

Or ask you why you like ’em? They are French.’ 


With the Italians who took the place of the French late in 1673, 
Dryden was even more dissatisfied: 


A French Troop first swept all things in its. way, 
But those Hot Monsieurs were too quick to stay; 
Yet, to our Cost in that short time, we find 
They left their Itch of Novelty behind. 

The Italian Merry-Andrews took their place, 
And quite Debauch’d the Stage with lewd Grimace; 
Instead of Wit, and Humours, your Delight 


edited. This was an unfortunate omission. Despite its great charm and the really 
important section on French opera, no English translation of any sort appears to 
have been issued to this day. Les Opéra was probably written shortly after 
the Buckingham letter. 

*wW. P. Ker, ed., Essays of John Dryden, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1900), I, lviii. 

*“Prologue to Carlell’s Arviragus ‘Reviv’d’ Spoken by Mr. Hart [Sometime 
between 1672 and 1674],” The Prologues and Epilogues of John Dryden, ed. 
William Bradford Gardner (New York, 1951), p. 42, lines 6-14. This work is 
hereafter referred to as Gardner. 
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Was there to see two Hobby-horses Fight, 

Stout Scaramoucha with Rush Lance rode in, 

And ran a Tilt at Centaure Arlequin. 

For Love you heard how amorous Asses bray’d, 

And Cats in Gutters gave their Serenade. 

Nature was out of Countenance, and each Day 

Some new born Monster shewn you for a Play. 
But when all fail’d, to strike the Stage quite Dumb, 

Those wicked Engines call’d Machines are come. 

Thunder and Lightning now for Wit are Play’d, 

And shortly Scenes in Lapland will be lay’d; 

Art Magique is for Poetry profest, 

And Cats and Dogs, and each obscener Beast 

To which Aegyptian Dotards once did Bow, 

Upon our English stage are worship’d now.*® 


A year later the French were back in town with their operas, to 
his chagrin: 


*T were Folly now a stately Pile to raise, 

To build a Play-House while You throw down Plays. 
Whilst Scenes, Machines, and empty Opera’s reign 
And for the Pencil You the Pen disdain. 

While Troops of famisht Frenchmen hither drive, 
And laugh at those upon whose Alms they live; 
Old English Authors vanish, and give place 

To these new Conqu’rors of the Norman Race; 
More tamely, than your Fathers You submit, 
You’r now grown Vassals to ’em in your wit: 
Mark, when they Play, how our fine Fops advance 
The mighty Merits of these Men of France, 

Keep Time, cry Ben, and humour the Cadence: 
Well please your selves, but sure ’tis understood, 
That French Machines have ne’r done England good: 
I wou’d not prophesie our Houses Fate: 

But while vain Shows and Scenes you over-rate, 
Tis to be fear’d— 

That as a Fire the former House o’erthrew, 
Machines and Tempests will destroy the new.® 


*“Epilogue, To the University of Oxon, Spoken by Mr. Hart, at the Acting 
of the Silent Woman, 1673,” Gardner, p. 58, lines 8-28. 

*“A Prologue Spoken at the Opening of the New House, March 26, 1674,” 
Gardner, p. 61, lines 34-53. 
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Dryden’s distaste for the strained artificialities of French and Italian 
opera is perfectly obvious, and yet it is a simple matter to find in his 
own work typical examples of the sort of thing to which he took 
such strong exception when it was done by the foreigners. To a 
certain extent, he himself was partly responsible for the craze for 
fustian and spectacle he found so annoying. George R. Noyes, dis- 
cussing the heroic plays of Dryden, points out that “their diction, 
high-flown, often bombastic, makes no pretense at realism; the spec- 
tators, like those at an opera in our own day, were expected to leave 
their common sense at home. Indeed, the plays as a whole, besprinkled 
with dances and songs, and decorated with scenery more elaborate 
than had hitherto been used for the regular drama in England, were 
themselves half operatic in their effect.”*° Furthermore, even long 
after he had abandoned the heroic play (no doubt stung by Bucking- 
ham and influenced by the French critics) he continued to collaborate 
with second-rate musicians such as Cambert’s pupil Louis Grabut and 
first-rate ones such as Henry Purcell, and to utilize the despicable 
machines as brazenly as the most venial Grub-Streeter. Why? It is 
difficult to answer the question conclusively. Some commentators 
have painted Dryden as an unwilling slave to fashion, as a man “al- 
most entirely dependent on his writings for a living [who] realized 
that it was quite foolish to force himself up against the demands of 
his audience.” ** Thus, throughout his life, he supposedly provided 
those who came to see his plays with the pap they asked for and at 
the same time, never lost an opportunity to rail at their execrable 
taste. Excluding the matter of his comparative affluence and freedom 
from financial pressures at least until 1688—Noyes states that “ Dryden 
could have lived in tolerable comfort as a gentleman of wit and sense 
and pleasure, modeling his existence on that of his monarch, ‘ saunter- 
ing Charles,’ and his titled courtiers” **—one may perhaps be permitted 
to doubt so pat an explanation for the poet-laureate’s ambivalent 
actions in relation to opera. 

Be that as it may, Dryden, always as much critic as dramatist and 
poet, finally came to theoretical grips with the genre in the preface to 
his Albion and Albanius, an opera set to music by Louis Grabut, and 
first presented and published in 1685. In his Prologue he once again 


*° George R. Noyes, “Biographical Sketch,” Poetical Works of Dryden, new 
ed., rev. & enl. (Boston, 1950), p. xxv. 

“1 Jeffrey Mark, “Dryden and the Beginnings of Opera in England,” Music 
and Letters, V (July 1924), 251. 

** Noyes, p. xxi. 
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belabors the audience for preferring the “ Julep dance, Ptisan of Song 
and show ” of opera to the heady liquor of true drama: 


Satyre was once your Physick, Wit your Food, 
One nourisht not, and t’other drew no Blood. 

Wee now prescribe, like Doctors in despair, 

The Diet your weak appetites can bear. 

Since hearty Beef and Mutton will not do, 

Here’s Julep dance, Ptisan of Song and show: 
Give you strong Sense, the liquor is too heady; 
You're come to farce, that’s Asses milk, already. 
Some hopeful Youths there are, of callow Wit, 
Who one Day may be Men, if Heav’n think fit; 
Sound may serve such, ere they to Sense are grown; 
Like leading strings, till they can walk alone: 

But yet to keep our Friends in count’nance, know, 
The Wise Italians first invented show; 

Thence, into France the Noble Pageant past 

*Tis England’s Credit to be cozen’d last. 


Wee bring you change, to humour your Disease; 
Change for the worse has ever us’d to please: 
Then ’tis the mode of France, without whose Rules, 
None must presume to set up here for Fools: 

In France, the oldest Man is always young, 

Sees Opera’s daily, learns the Tunes so long, 

Till Foot, Hand, Head, keep time with ev’ry Song, 
Each sings his part, echoing from Pit and Box, 
With his hoarse Voice, half Harmony, half Pox. 

Le plus grand Roy du Monae, is always ringing; 
They show themselves good Subjects by their singing."* 


The piece itself has a curiously involved genesis. Originally, Dryden 
intended it to be a lever de rideau to an opera to be called King Arthur. 
It would have corresponded exactly to the conventional prologue to 
a Lully opera, complete in itself and with no organic relationship to 
the opera which followed. This was not in accordance with English 
custom. When Dryden saw that King Arthur was not going to be 
completed in the reasonable future—he eventually finished it in 1691— 
he decided to turn the little Jever de rideau into a full-length enter- 
tainment by adding a couple of acts to it. In this form, Albion and 
Albanius became a sort of symbolic history of the restoration of the 


**“ Prologue to Albion and Albanius, an Opera, 1685,” Gardner, pp. 145-146, 
lines 11-26, 30-40. 
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Stuarts and their victory over the Whigs, and was put into rehearsal. 
Before it could be publicly performed, however, Charles II died, and 
Dryden found it necessary to make still further alterations in order 
to accommodate the allegory to the succession of James to the throne. 
By this time, he must have been a bit tired of the ill-fated piece, which 
certainly does not rank among his masterworks. This perhaps accounts 
for the rather strained attempt to put a bold face on the matter in 
the final paragraph of its postscript, added when the opera had been 
withdrawn after six performances: 


It might reasonably have been expected that his [Charles IT] 
death must have changed the whole fabric of the opera, or at 
least a great part of it. But the design of it originally was 
so happy, that it needed no alteration, properly so called; for 
the addition of twenty or thirty lines in the apotheosis of 
Albion has made it entirely of a piece. This was the only 
way which could have been invented to save it from a 
botched ending; and it fell luckily into my imagination; as if 
there were a kind of fatality even in the most trivial things 
concerning the succession: a change was made, and not for 
the worse, without the least confusion or disturbance; and 
those very causes, which seemed to threaten us with troubles, 
conspired to produce our lasting happiness.'* 


The compliment to James is ingenious and well turned, but the poet 
must have realized that he was merely whistling to keep his courage 


up so far as the merits of the opera itself were ‘commen. 


3 


Albion and Albanius, bluntly termed by one of the most perceptive 
critics to deal with the history of English opera a “monument of 
stupidity,” ** need concern us no further; for our purposes the im- 
portant thing about it is Dryden’s preface, a document of considerable 
interest to the student of opera. 

Curiously enough in view of his continued strictures against the 
genre, Dryden does not seem to regard opera as a thorough-going 
absurdity. He begins by pointing out that just as any other sort of 
dramatic representation demands a particular style of its own, so does 
the libretto: 


**“Preface to Albion and Albanius, an Opera,” Essays of John Dryden, ed. 
W. P. Ker, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1900), I, 281. Subsequent quotations from the 
Preface are from the same text (I, 270-281) and are unnoted. 

** Edward J. Dent, Foundations of English Opera (Cambridge, 1928), p. 161. 
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An opera is a poetical tale, or fiction, represented by vocal 
and instrumental music, adorned with scenes, machines, and 
dancing. The supposed persons of this musical drama are 
generally supernatural, as gods, goddesses, and heroes, which 
at least are descended from them, and are in due time to be 
adopted into their number.’® The subject, therefore, being 
extended beyond the limits of human nature, admits of that 
sort of marvellous and surprising conduct, which is rejected 
in other plays. Human impossibilities are to be received as 
they are in faith; because, where gods are introduced, a 
supreme power is to be understood, and second causes are 
out of doors. 


If the gods are to speak upon the stage, it would naturally follow that 
their “expressions should be lofty, figurative, and majestical: but the 
nature of an opera denies the frequent use of these poetical ornaments.” 
The function of “the recitative part of the opera” is to ennoble the 
somewhat less poetical but nevertheless essential passages in the libretto, 
to give to them “a more masculine beauty of expression and sound.” 

So far so good; “the songish part” is, however, a different matter. 
The aria “must abound in the softness and variety of numbers; its 
principal intention being to please hearing rather than to gratify the 
understanding.” This abdication of hegemony in favor of the musician 
is amazing coming from Dryden. He calmly admits that it seems 
“preposterous at first sight, that rhyme should take the place of 
reason,” and then brazenly proceeds to justify the necessity for this 
state of affairs by an appeal to authority! According to Dryden’s 
argument, “the first inventors of any art or science, provided they 
have brought it to perfection, are, in reason, to give laws to it; and, 
according to their model, all after-undertakers are to build.” Just as 
all men follow the authority of Homer in epic poetry and Pindar in 
the ode, modelling their work after the perfection of the originators of 
the form, so “ whosoever undertakes the writing of an opera (which 
is a modern invention, though built indeed on the foundation of ethnic 
worship), is obliged to imitate the design of the Italians, who have not 
yet invented, but brought to perfection, this sort of dramatic musical 
entertainment.” 17 


*¢ J. A. Westrup, in his Purcell (New York, 1949), p. 109, makes the interesting 
observation that this is “an out-of-date opinion, since Italian opera had long 
ceased to confine itself to the supernatural and had turned eagerly to purely 
historical themes.” 

*7 Apropos of this argument, Noyes, p. lii, remarks that “Dryden’s passion 
for logic here yields to his talent for gratifying the taste of the passing moment.” 
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According to Dryden, Italian operas seem “to have been intended 
for the celebration of the marriages of their princes or for the magnifi- 
cence of some general time of joy;” he cites the prologue to Guarini’s 
Il Pastor Fido as the prototype of the French lever de rideau “ which 
is a compliment to the sovereign power by some god or goddess.” The 
pertinence of these observations to the plan of Albion and Albanius is 
evident, but the implication that these are the ideal operatic forms is 
hardly warranted. 

In an aside, Dryden explains that he must amend his definition of 
opera: 


Meaner persons may sometimes gracefully be introduced, 
especially if they have relation to those first times, which 
poets call the Golden Age; wherein, by reason of their inno- 
cence, those happy mortals were supposed to have had a more 
familiar intercourse with superior beings; and therefore shep- 
herds might reasonably be admitted, as of all beings the most 
innocent, the most happy, and who, by reason of the spare 
time they had, in their almost idle employment, had most 
leisure to make verses, and to be in love; without somewhat 
of which passion, no opera can possibly subsist. 


This is a charming mixture of reason and fancy and an ingenious 
explanation of the presence of the pastoral elements which were so 
prominent a feature of French opera, but it is more amusing than 
convincing. 

Dryden then undertakes a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
modern languages for purposes of opera, and reserves his highest en- 
comiums for the Italian, which “seems indeed to have been invented 
for the sake of Poetry and Music.” The French 


labour at impossibilities . . . as nothing can be improved 
beyond its own species, or farther than its original nature will 
allow; . . . neither can the natural harshness of the French, 
or their perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect 
harmony like the Italian. The English has yet more natural 
disadvantages than the French; our original Teutonic, con- 
sisting most in monosyllables, and those encumbered with 
consonants, cannot possibly be freed from those inconveni- 
ences. The rest of our words . . . help us to soften our 
uncouth numbers; which, together with our English genius, 
incomparably beyond the trifling of the French, in all the 
nobler parts of verse, will justly give us the pre-eminence. 
But, on the other hand, the effeminacy of our pronunciation 
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. and our scarcity of female rhymes, have left the ad- 
vantage of musical composition for songs, though not for 
recitative, to our neighbours. 


Yet, despite the “natural disadvantages” of English as a language 
for opera, Dryden still feels impelled to shape it to that purpose, 
and if his performance is unsatisfactory, he hopes that it “deserves 
at least a pardon, because it has attempted a discovery beyond any 
former undertaker of our nation.” Because of his knowledge of French 
and Italian and his familiarity with “some of their best performances 
of this kind” (that is, operas), he is sure he will do better in the 
future. 

Dryden seems to realize that he has boxed himself in, logicaily 
speaking, with his claim to have written the first English opera and 
his exaltation of authority; he tries to climb out through sheer bluster: 

If I thought it convenient, I could here discover some rules 
which I have given to myself in the writing of an opera in 
general, and of this opera in particular; but I consider that 
the effect would only be to have my own performance meas- 
ured by the laws I gave; and, consequently, to set up some 
little judges, who, not understanding thoroughly, would be 
sure to fall upon the faults, and not to acknowledge any of 
the beauties; an hard measure, which I have often found from 
false critics. 


This last is no doubt an oblique reference to Buckingham’s Rehearsal 
and, perhaps, to his unhappy controversy with Elkanah Settle, in 
which he had himself provided his opponents with all they needed by 
way of potent ammunition, but he plainly is tired of theorizing about 
opera. There follows a long passage in which the poet insists that his 
critics be as skilled in manipulating numbers as he is. For him, 


The necessity of double rhymes, and ordering of the words 
and numbers for the sweetness of the voice, are the main 
hinges on which an opera must move; and both of these are 
without the compass of any art to teach another to perform, 
unless Nature, in the first place, has done her part, by enduing 
the poet with that nicety of hearing, that the discord of 
sounds in words shall as much offend him as a seventh in 
music would a good composer. I have therefore no need to 
make excuses for meanness of thought in many places: the 
Italians, with all the advantages of their language, are con- 
tinually forced upon it, or, rather, affect it. The chief secret 
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is the choice of words; and, by this choice, I do not here 
mean elegancy of expression, but propriety of sound, to be 
varied according to the nature of the subject. 


The poet-laureate’s distinct unhappiness about what he feels to be 
the non-sensical nature of the operatic genre is no place more evi- 
dent than in the paragraph with which, to all intents and purposes, 
he concludes his discussion of it. Despite all the theoretical justifica- 
tions and the pseudo-logic with which he has thus far defended the 
idiom, he is repelled by it, and in a truly extraordinary volte face, he 
vows that he will never be cozened into a similar situation again: 


The same reasons which depress thought in an opera have a 
stronger effect upon the words, especially in our language; 
for there is no maintaining the purity of English in short 
measures, where the rhyme returns so quick, and is so often 
female, or double rhyme, which is not natural to our tongue, 
because it consists too much of monosyllables, and those, too, 
most commonly clogged with consonants; for which reason I 
am often forced to coin new words, revive some that are 
antiquated, and botch others; as if I had not served out my 
time in poetry, but was bound apprentice to some doggrel 
rhymer, who makes songs to tunes, and sings them for a 
livelihood. It is true, I have not been often put to this drudg- 
ery; but where I have, the words will sufficiently show that I 
was then a slave to the composition, which I will never be 
again: it is my part to invent, and the musician’s to humour 
that invention. I may be counselled, and will always follow 
my friend’s advice where I find it reasonable, but will never 
part with the power of the militia. 


And thus, in obvious short temper and revulsion, Dryden finally comes 
around to a virtual admission of the inadequacy of his treatment of 
the subject. 


4 


It seems to me that we are dealing, in these two essays on opera 
by St. Evremond and Dryden, with an excellent work by the lesser 
known critic and a shoddy one by the master. The contrasts, self- 
evident, are extremely striking, and certainly do not tend to support 
the generally accepted idea that Dryden was merely echoing the 
sentiments of St. Evremond,’* then supposedly the fashionable view in 


*® John Hayward, for example, in a concluding footnote to the Buckingham 
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the circles within which both men moved. It must be remembered, 
I think, that St. Evremond, despite his residence in London, spoke no 
English, was essentially an unreconstructed Frenchman, and was con- 
cerned, in his letter to Buckingham, almost exclusively with French 
opera a la Lully and Cambert. Dryden, on the other hand, plainly 
found this idiom uncongenial—at least what he saw of it on the English 
stage—and was evidently not sufficiently skilled in music to be able 
to distinguish between the genius of a Lully and the mediocrity of a 
Grabut, a problem with which St. Evremond had no trouble at all. 
Also, he obviously had no love for the French, despite Boileau’s 
influence. 

Dryden’s claim to have written the first English opera in Albion and 
Albanius is curious in view of the long masque tradition, to say noth- 
ing of such extravaganzas as D’Avenant’s Siege of Rhodes and 
“operatic” Shakespeare arrangements such as Shadwell’s Tempest 
with which he must have been familiar. He apparently meant the 
first English opera in the Italian style. In justifying his libretto, he 
became thoroughly confused as to the function of text and music, 
imputing to the former the role of the latter. Indeed, the jibe of 
some contemporary wit that the failure of the opera was probably 
due to Dryden’s having written the music and Grabut the words (the 
composer was as ignorant of English as was St. Evremond) goes to 
the heart of the matter. 

Was Dryden familiar with the letter to Buckingham at the time he 
wrote the preface to Albion and Albanius? This is an extremely inter- 
esting question to which no incontrovertible answer can be given at 
this late date, but I would seriously doubt it. It hardly seems possible 
that the poet-laureate, no mean polemicist, could have written so in- 
effective and unconvincing an apology for opera had he known St. 
Evremond’s views. However, this is pure speculation. 

But even if it could be definitely established that Dryden was un- 
acquainted with the Buckingham letter, there was in fact a significant 
connection between his opera (and its preface) and the St. Evremond 
piece. This connection has seemingly escaped the notice of observers 
of the Restoration scene. The key figure who was responsible was 
neither of the principals—it was the now virtually unknown hack- 
writer and translator Ferrand Spence. Spence was certainly active 


letter (Letters, p. 217, fn. 1), writes: “For many of the criticisms advanced by 
Saint Evremond in this letter, v. Dryden’s Preface to ‘Albion and Albanius. 
An Opera’ 1685,” with the plain implication that Dryden’s views coincide with 
those of the Frenchman. 
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enough in the 1680’s (if the testimony of the Term Catalogues be 
accepted), although he has not been considered important enough to 
warrant a notice in DNB. 

It will be remembered that the Buckingham letter was written in 
French in 1677-78, some seven to eight years before Albion and 
Albanius was publicly performed in June, 1685. During the inter- 
vening period, it seems to have been circulated in manuscript in court 
circles. Curiously enough, an English translation was published for 
the first time, without St. Evremond’s approval or knowledge, in 
November, 1685, just a few months after the failure of Dryden’s 
opera.’® The little pamphlet also contained some other brief essays 
on dramatic-critical matters by St. Evremond, but the bulk of it was 
occupied with the Buckingham letter. The anonymous translator in- 
cluded a brief preface which heaped praises on Dryden as critic and 
poet,”° but the timing of the publication was, to say the least, rather 
odd. One might well suspect that St. Evremond’s attack on opera 
was being put forward as a deliberate counterfoil to Albion and 
Albanius—and this is where Ferrand Spence enters the picture. 

In 1686, Spence brought out another English translation of St. 
Evremond’s writings (again without his approval or knowledge), 
which contained all the same pieces as the 1685 selection plus a spuri- 
ous discourse on Epicurus.** The most important thing about Spence’s 
edition, however, is not the new St. Evremond translation—it is the 
lengthy “general dissertation, introauctory to the several tracts” 
which he prefaces to it. Here, he begins by heaping praises upon St. 
Evremond, but before long he is deeply embroiled in a wrangle with 
“his Author” on the nature of opera. His defence of the viability 
of the form is based squarely upon Albion and Albanius, which he 
cites directly in glosses several times. As a matter of fact, he indirectly 
accuses St. Evremond of having written the letter as an attack upon 


19 Mixt Essays Upon Tragedies, Comedies, Italian Comedies, English Comedies, 
and Opera’s to his Grace the Duke of Buckingham. Written Originally in French 
by the Sieur de Saint Evremont. London: printed for T. Goodwin, 1685. 

*° The preface is included in Ker, II, 313-314, as an Appendix under the title, 
“A Short History of Criticism from the Translator’s Preface to Mixt Essays 
written originally in French by the Sieur de Saint Evremont, 1685.” 

1 Miscellanea: or Various Discourses upon 1. Tragedy. 2. Comedy. 3. The 
Italian. 4. The English Comedy. 5. And Operas, to his Grace, the D. of Buck- 
ingham. Together with Epicurus his Morals. Written Originally by the Sieur de 
Saint Euvremont, And made English by Ferrand Spence. To which is Prefixt 
a General Dissertation, introductory to the several Tracts. London: printed for 
Sam. Holford, 1686. 
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Dryden’s opera (thus demonstrating no little ignorance of its actual 
history): 


But since he Damns the very essential constitution of this 
Theatrical Entertainment, notwithstanding the incivility, I 
think myself engag’d to see him contradicted . . . for this 
portion of the Stage’s diversion being but a Novice in our 
Theatre, and having just receiv’d the Royal Approbation and 
encouragement, as it would be unmannerly to let anything 
slip the Press, that so much as indirectly strikes at the design, 
so it wou’d be as severe too, and to the detriment of the 
Actors, who have been at immense charges in carrying it on, 
and some of whom of Eminent judgment and sense I am 
proud to call my friends.” 


Spence is an enthusiastic but rather unskillful apologist for Dryden, 
and in his prose, the position implied in the preface to Albion and 
Albanius is pushed almost to the point of absurdity. One cannot 
construct operas according to the laws set down by Aristotle and 
Horace, according to Spence. These entertainments “are wholly out 
of the pale of those two great Men’s Territories, since they are of a 
later date, and owe their original to Florence in Lorenzo de Medici’s 
time or to the Venetians . . . as Mr. Dryden thinks.” The translator’s 
discussion of the relationships between comedy, tragedy, and opera 
are especially illuminating: 


Aristotle, whom all men agree, to have treated of the Stage 
the first and the best of any Writer, saith, that two things 
therein are particularly to be observed, which are verisimility 
and marvellousness, with this difference, that in Comedy 
nothing but what retains on verisimilitude is to be admitted, 
whereas Tragedy doth not refuse the marvellous, or as Mr. 
Dryden calls it, the surprizing conduct. . . . Opera’s, which 
are a species that stand in opposition to the former, must 
accept only of extra-ordinary and super- -natural Adventures; 
But Tragedy, like the Aristotelian virtue, is to lie snudging 
betwixt them both, being compounded of marvellousness and 
possibility. So that hence we see, the vices and imperfections 
of a Comedy, are the virtues and beauties of an Opera. 
Nothing is more wicked in a Comedy than the slipping and 
alteration of the Scene: But nought is so rich and excellent 


*2 Miscellanea, trans. Ferrand Spence (London, 1686), leaves caverso, csrecto and 
csverso. Spence’s “general dissertation” is unpaginated,; subsequent quotations 
from it are not noted. 
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in an Opera as the breaking of all the unities of time, place 
and action, I mean as the leaps, not only from one place of the 
Earth to an other, but from Earth to the Empyrean Heav’n, 
and from Heav’n to Hell. . . . In a Comedy nothing is so 
mercifully unsupportable, as to ungigg or explicate the in- 
trigue by a Miracle . . . whereas in an Opera nothing is so 
charmingly ravishing, as these sorts of Miracles and these 
Apparitions of Divinities. 


This is, of course, a virtual parody of the neo-classic position. 


Shortly, however, Spence comes directly to grips with St. Evremond: 


Conveniently forgotten are some of the Frenchman’s strongest argu- 
ments and objections to opera; in answering the particular points he 
selects, Spence relies heavily on Dryden. In his prose, however, the 


All the reasons, therefore, which I can find my Author goes 
upon, in subverting root and branch, the constitutive Prin- 
ciples and foundation of Opera’s are two. The first is. . . 
that it is impossible for the mind of Man to be sincerely 
pleas’d, when it has so little to do, and that tho, perhaps, it 
may be at first surpriz’d into some delight, yet, afterwards, it 
presently sinks into it self, and becomes tir’d and drooping. 
The other is, that he never saw an Opera, but what to him 
appear’d foolish and contemptible, either in the disposition 
of the subject, or in the composure of the Verses. 


arguments sound merely extravagant: 


In reply to these reasons: This principle is acknowledg’d 
as a Basis and Ground-work in all Arts and Sciences, that 
those who first invented them, and gave ’em all the perfec- 
tions requisite to their Frame, Nature and Constitution, ought 
to be Supream Dictators in whose steps all the following Dis- 
ciples are to tread: Otherwise, they tread awry. So that, as 
the Italians did first pitch upon and accomplish this Enter- 
tainment of Operas, whoever undertakes to compose an 
Opera, must wholly square his measures to their design. This 
my Critick ought to have consider’d, before he had gone, and 
committed High-Treason against one of the most establish’d 
and most famous Laws among Men of Wit, by not having the 
fear of Authority before his Eyes, and by contriving some 
new Atheistical Regulations, according to which he would 
alter the setled Government. 


As to the second point, Spence feels that he need 
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only bring our Alb. and Albanius into his consideration; which 
not only for the amussitated [sic] management of the subject- 
matter, and the ingenious contrivance of the versification, but 
for the great and God-like Argument, for the Heroique 
design of it’s Instruction, for the admirable and sumptuous 
performance in the sweetness of the Musick, in the Har- 
monique Movements and Postures, in the richness of the 
Habits, and the Beauty of the Machines and Decorations, we 
may oppose with anything, that ever Paris or Venice it self 
did yet see. Notwithstanding the general design is but as 
yet in a State of Probation. 


Even the poorest rhymesters of the day had no trouble in coping with 
this latter argument, as the following stanzas, which appeared in 
broadside form shortly after Albion and Albanius was offered, 
indicate: 


Betterton, Betterton, thy decorations, 
And the machines were well written, we knew; 
But all the words were such stuff we want patience, 
And little better is Monsieur Grabu. 


D—me, says Underhill, ’'m out of two hundred, 
Hoping that rainbows and peacocks would do: 
Who thought infallible Tom could have blunder’d? 

A plague upon him and Monsieur Grabu. 


Lane, thou hast no applause for thy capers, 
Tho’ all without thee would make a man spew; 
And a month hence will not pay for the tapers, 
Spite of Jack Laureat and Monsieur Grabu. 


Bayes, thou wouldst have thy skill thought universal, 
Tho’ thy dull ear be to musick untrue; 

Then whilst we strive to confute the Rehearsal, 
Prithee learn thrashing of Monsieur Grabu. 


With thy dull prefaces still wouldst thou treat us, 
Striving to make thy dull bauble look fair; 

So the horn’d herd of the city do cheat us, 
Still most commending the worst of their ware. 


Leave making operas and writing Lyricks, 

’Till thou hast ears and canst alter thy strain; 
Stick to thy talent of bold Panegyricks, 

And still remember the breathing the vein. 


Yet if thou thinkest the town will extol ’em, 
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Print thy dull notes, but be thrifty and wise; 
Instead of angels subscrib’d for the volume. 
Take a round shilling, and thank my advice. 


In imitating thee this may be charming, 
Gleaning from Laureats is no shame at all: 

And let this song be sung next performing, 
Else ten to one but the prices will fall.?* 


5 


In summary, it would appear that contrary to current accepted 
opinion, the views of St. Evremond and Dryden on the nature of 
opera were considered opposed by their contemporaries. There is 
no real reason to believe that the Englishman, caught on the horns 
of a practical dilemma with his white elephant Albion and Albanius, 
was influenced in his attitude toward the genre by the ideas of the 
Frenchman. Furthermore, although both were ostensibly discussing 
“opera,” they had different referents in mind. 

And, in the long run, both critics missed the essential point, which 
is the relationship between music and text in opera. This has been 
restated very recently with particular cogency by Joseph Kerman. 
Opera is drama, but it is a particular sort of drama in which the 
articulating element, that which gives life, point, and artistic validity 
to the form, is the music. Kerman draws an illuminating analogy 
between the function of music in opera and the function of verse in 
poetic drama: 


In each form, drama is articulated on its most serious level by 
an imaginative medium, poetry in the one case, music in the 
other... . The function of dramatic poetry is to supply cer- 
tain kinds of meaning to the drama, meanings that enrich 
immeasurably, and enrich dramatically, and that cannot be 
presented in any other way. What is essentially at issue is 
the response of the persons in the play to the elements of the 
action. In this area poetry can do more than prose discus- 
sion or the placement of actors into physical and psycho- 
logical relationships. The particular aspect or weight of such 
relationships, of events and episodes, is determined by the 
quality of the verse; and in the largest sense the dramatic 
form is articulated by the same poetry in conjunction with 


*° As quoted in Sir John Hawkins, A General History of the Science and 
Practice of Music, new ed., with the author’s posthumous notes, 2 vols. (London, 
1875), II, 707. 
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the plot structure. The same can be true of music. ... In 
spite of differences, | would emphasize again that the imagina- 
tive function of music in drama and that of poetry in drama 
are fundamentally the same. Each art has the final responsi- 
bility for the success of the drama, for it is within their 
capacity to define the response of characters to deeds and 
situations. Like poetry, music can reveal the quality of 
action, and thus determine dramatic form in the most serious 
sense. ... Opera [is] not a mere concert in costume, or a 
play with highlights and an overall mood supplied by music, 
but an art-form with its own consistency and intensity, and 
its own sphere of expression. Opera is a type of drama whose 
integral existence is determined from point to point and in 
the whole by musical articulation.** 


The members of the Florentine Camerata who are generally credited 
with having contrived opera late in the 16th century as a reconstruc- 
tion of the way in which ancient Greek tragedy was performed called 
the genre dramma per musica, and together with Mr. Kerman, 1 
believe that the key to the riddle may be found within that phrase. 
“ Dramma per musica” means drama through music, by means of music. 

Perhaps St. Evremond and Dryden had not thought about the 
matter deeply enough to realize this, but, as a matter of fact, Dryden 
came close to the basic idea (as did other critics of the time) in his 
defense of the function of poetry in drama. Had he reasoned by 
analogy when he grappled with opera, the preface to Albion and 
Albanius would have turned out to be a document of considerably 
greater import than it is as he actually wrote it. St. Evremond’s much 
more consistent analysis makes more comfortable reading, and, as a 
matter of fact, still represents today the viewpoint of a literate and 
intelligent critical minority. See, for example, the words of Eric 
Bentley: 


Every dramaturgic practice that subordinates the words 
to any other medium has trivialized the drama without giving 
full reign to the medium that has become dominant. . 
Above all, music performs its dramatic functions very inade- 
quately. Though Wagner and Richard Strauss have carried 
dramatic music to extraordinary lengths, they not only can- 
not, as the latter wished, give an exact musical description of 
a tablespoon, they cannot do anything at all with the even 


** Joseph Kerman, Opera as Drama (New York, 1956), pp. 8-9, 13. 
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more baffling world of conceptual thought. They cannot 
construct the complex parallels and contraries of meaning 
which drama demands.”® 


What Mr. Bentley forgets, however, is that idea is not synonymous 
with drama, and that such things as feelings, attitudes and even mean- 
ings beyond the rather simple things that can be labeled with words 
enter into it. Meaning cannot be restricted to words, and through 
some quite mysterious mechanism which no one really understands, 
music manages to convey the meaning of certain things rooted in 
human experience better than can words. In the same way, poetry 
(which is the music of language) has its own unique function. If 
these arts had no wnique ability to “imitate nature” (to use the 
classical phrase) better in certain cases than bald prose, there would 
be no excuse or reason for their being. But they do have that unique 
ability, and St. Evremond transcended the limitations of his own era, 
rising above academic and “rational” judgment, in one remarkable 
passage from the Buckingham letter where he perceives this fact. 
From all his rules, Lully “is to be exempted, who knows the Passions 
better, and enters farther into the heart of man, than the Authors 
themselves.” This is, in truth, a startling vision into the true nature 
of dramma per musica. The sentence reveals St. Evremond as a man 
keenly aware of music’s power and intuitively wise in its esthetics— 
and at least in this regard, superior to the infinitely greater John 


Dryden. 


*° The Playwright as Thinker, as quoted in Kerman, p. 14. 
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REED G. LAW* 


Rivarol’s “Morale Indépendante”’ 
and Pascal 


The historian of ideas has often pictured the period of the French 
Revolution as a sort of death valley separating the creative peak of 
the Enlightenment from that of the Romantic era. Yet somewhere 
between 1780 and 1800 the progress of systematic rationalism was 
ended and replaced by a new, intuitive approach to human under- 
standing. Among isolated pre-Romantic thinkers, two areas of in- 
vestigation were beginning to form: the search for a moral system 
deriving from the inner reality of self and a renewed interest in seven- 
teenth-century ethical thought. Both of these tendencies appear during 
the Revolutionary period in the works of Antoine de Rivarol. The 
epigrams and conversational brilliance of this paradoxical monarchist 
have generally obscured the wealth of philosophic insight to be found 
in his serious writings. From Saint-Beuve to Faguet the nineteenth- 
century critic viewed Rivarol with attitudes ranging from amused 
tolerance to scorn. It is only with the sympathetic studies of Bourget, 
Lescure, René Groos, Elvira Vedasz and Karl-Eugen Gass that Rivarol 
has ceased to appear a spoiled darling of the late eighteenth-century 
salon and assumed a merited place in the history of French thought. 
This present study deals with Rivarol’s development of an indepen- 
dent ethics, as an important transition between rationalism and the 
Romantic intuitive philosophies, and his recognition of Pascal’s po- 
tential contribution to the new movement. 

Rivarol’s interest in the themes of Pascal is indicative of the basic 
change which is taking place among the aristocrats of reason. The 
triumphant philosophes would continue for some time the devastating 
attack on the Pensées launched by Voltaire in his Remarques sur cer- 
taines pensées de M. Pascal in 1734. Even in May, 1807, the Journal 
des Curés could complain that, for eighteenth-century youth, “ Pascal 


*Reed G. Law, a graduate of Wesleyan University in Connecticut and of Yale 
University, is a Professor of Foreign Languages and Literature at the State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. This article is part of a more inclusive 
study of Pascal’s influence on French philosophy in the period immediately 
following the Revolution. 
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especially was strictly forbidden, Pascal who has so harmed the cause 
of wickedness, Pascal whom philosophy dared not attack by daylight 
and whom it falsified in shady editions.”* By 1820, however, the 
victim of the Enlightenment is an acknowledged master. His solitary 
genius stirs the imagination of Chateaubriand and Lamartine, and a 
Pascalian sense of “la misére de ’homme sans Dieu” echoes in the 
pessimism of Vigny. The disciples of Condillac and the young eclec- 
tics, with increasing concern for spiritual philosophy and the determi- 
nations of the ego, turn to Pascal’s analysis of human nature, and the 
Journal Intime of Maine de Biran during the years from 1818 to 1824 
is devoted to a personal attempt to recreate that knowledge of the 
“heart” described in the Pensées.2 In the evolution of Rivarol’s 
thought there emerges a mature prefiguration of this new source of 
inspiration, shedding a ray of light on the apparent confusion of doc- 
trines and events at the moment of the Revolution. 

The first object of Rivarol’s satiric wit is an apparently inoffensive 
moral tract composed by a reasonable, well-meaning financier. As the 
eighteenth century drew to a close, deism had developed a casuistry 
of its own, and M. Necker’s book on the Importance des Idées Reli- 
gieuses, in 1787, proposed to adapt rational religion to the need for a 
conservative social force in the projected constitutional government. 
The Minister of Finance appealed to an unprincipled public to avoid 
anarchy by conforming to the orderly plan of the Creator, as desir- 
able for human institutions as for the course of the planets. In two 
stinging Lettres a M. Necker, Rivarol objects to this confusion of 
religion with political theory.* He is unmoved by the attempt to 
derive religious feeling from the “ordered universe” proofs of God’s 
existence, and he refers M. Necker to Pascal, “for whom God was 
less probable than Jesus Christ, and who could more easily conceive 
that one might be an atheist than a deist. He understood that religion 
has nothing to fear from the former and that on the other hand it could 


* Translations are by the author, from French texts indicated. 

*The movement of ideology toward Christianity and Pascal is indicated by 
A. de La Valette-Monbrun, Maine de Biran, critique et disciple de Pascal (Paris, 
1914) and is defined in the massive study by Henri Gouhier, Les Conversions de 
Maine de Biran (Paris, 1948). A favorable comparison of Pascal’s concept of the 
“heart” with the contemporary “philosophy of experience” appears in J.-M. de 
Gérando’s Histoire comparée des systémes de philosophie, 4 vols. (Paris, 1804), IU, 
and in Pierre Laromiguiére’s Legons de Philosophie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1815 and 
1818), II, 257. 

® The Premiére and Deuxiéme Lettres form the preface to Antoine de Rivarol’s 
Révolution et Constitution (Berlin, 1788). 
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not fear the latter too much” (Premiére Lettre, p. 10). Granting 
Necker the impiety of his day, Rivarol prefers to reject both tradi- 
tional Christianity and institutionalized deism. With the facility of 
youth and a satirical temperament, he preaches a life attuned to the 
order of nature as revealed by reason; a religion independent of the 
institutions of God and man. 

In the twilight of rationalistic optimism, Rivarol maintains a deli- 
cate balance between anti- religious irony and the search for a new 
ethical system embracing the imagination as well as the intellect. 
Sainte-Beuve and Caro see in the two Lettres merely the work of a 
brilliant disciple of Voltaire.* Rivarol’s debt to Voltaire and Diderot 
is unquestionable. It is visible in his conviction that the laws of the 
universe are physical and evident to human reason; it is reflected in 
his irreverent definition of a Christian as a “ Marchand 4 gros interét.” 
Of much greater significance in the movement of ideas during the 
Revolution, however, is Rivarol’s discovery in Newton’s universe of 
an immanent, compelling God. As he mocks the systematic rational- 
ism of Necker, he gradually becomes aware of more deeply implanted 
sources of motivation. As an aristocrat of the intellect, he doubts that 
the multitude will ever rise to the rational level of behavior proposed 
by Necker: “It is not in this way that nations will be led on a leash: 
there is in the human heart a religious fiber that cannot be extirpated; 
and that is why from one end of the earth to the other religions are 
so easily implanted” (Premiere Lettre, p. 16). There is something 
beneath this cynical aspect of Rivarol’s intellectual composition, how- 
ever, which leads him in an inevitable circle to confront Pascal. Like 
another paradoxical and sensitive mind of his age, Joseph de Maistre, 
he is drawn by the metaphysical vision of the Pensées. Many of the 
most serious passages in the two Lettres are based on personal adapta- 
tions of Pascalian ideas, as in the following meditation on immor- 
tality: “‘ All things,’ said Pascal, ‘emerged from nothing and are 
brought to infinity.’ That is to say, to infinite greatness, to infinite 
smallness and to infinite duration; so that if man wants to believe that 


* Sainte-Beuve gives an historical account of Rivarol’s appearance on the philo- 
sophic scene at this time: “ Mr. Necker had published his book on the Importance 
of Religious Ideas in 1787. Rivarol wrote him two Letters full of boldness and 
keen thought, in which he twits him about his deism. In these Letters, where he 
often quotes Pascal, and where he proves that he has read with penetration, 
Rivarol adopts a position of lofty epicurism which he will soon have to modify 
when the Revolution, in exploding, will have shown him the political importance 
of religions.” Causeries du Lundi, 2nd ed., 15 vols. (Paris: Garnier, 1853), V, 57. 
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the world began, he is no less eager to feel that his soul is immortal ” 
(Premiere Lettre, p. 17). For Rivarol, as for many of his generation, 
the beginning of personal, intuitive philosophic statement at the end 
of the eighteenth century rises from the forceful images and religious 
perception of Pascal. 

Although no well-defined philosophical position emerges from his 
first attack on Necker, the more systematic Deuxiéme Lettre shows 
a pronounced tendency on the part of Rivarol to attempt a synthesis 
of Voltaire and Rousseau in which the former’s rational “ lumiére 
naturelle” would acquire the moral intensity of the latter’s more 
intuitive “ sentiment intime de la conscience.” He continues to dismiss 
religion as a body of dogma “that has been enriched with ethics in 
order to make it more respectable for the people” (Deuxiéme Lettre, 
p. 5). The “morale” which religion has elaborated so reluctantly, 
however, can be perfected through rational techniques. Earlier in 
the century Rivarol might have pursued his attack on religion and 
joined forces with the exponents of the perfectibility of human under- 
standing. But his present quarrel has opposed him to another repre- 
sentative of rationalism who is simply advocating a religion of con- 
venience to the state. In the course of this controversy Rivarol is to 
become thoroughly convinced that morality is not an exterior phe- 
nomenon, to be administered by human agencies. For the moment 
he turns to Rousseau’s interpretation of conscience as a natural faculty 
instilled in man for moral action. Through direct communion with 
the inner forces of nature, an individual may discover moral laws 
which have been distorted or subverted by institutions: “Morality 
is... therefore a gift of nature, since we have an awareness of the 
just and unjust, without being able to define it; but it develops with 
our reason and conscience and is perfected like all our faculties. . . . 
It is truly the light which instructs each man coming into the world. 
... It is in this way that God has revealed Himself to men” (Deuxiéme 
Lettre, pp. 31-32). Much of Rivarol’s reputed cynicism is clearly an 
expression of his distaste for the superficial values created in the 
struggle for power between religion and philosophy at the approach 
of the Revolution, rather than a fixed attitude of his own mind. Dur- 
ing the composition of the Deuxiéme Lettre, the challenge of a verbal 
exchange with Necker gives way to the search for a new source of 
integrity. The result is a more serious reading of Pascal and the 
rough outline of an ethics independent of dogma and rational theology 


alike. 
Rivarol’s “morale indépendante” is an attempt to inject into the 
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conceptualized universe of eighteenth century philosophy a func- 
tional, intuitive point of departure for the science of moral behavior. 
It first appears in the surprising adaptation of a pensée: “Pascal... 
said somewhere with his usual vigor; we have an inability to prove 
which is invincible to all dogmatism, and by that he excluded all 
religions [in this context Rivarol refers to religions which fail to 
relate to a fundamental ethical fact]; we have an idea of the truth 
invincible to all scepticism, and by that he established ethics forever” 
(Deuxieme Lettre, pp. 30-31).® For Pascal this unprovable truth 
demonstrates man’s inability to acquire moral enlightenment through 
the process of philosophical doubting, and the ultimate need for identi- 
fying paradoxical human nature with Christian doctrine. Rivarol is 
more inclined to adopt the introspective “morale sensitive” of Rous- 


seau than to develop an exacting metaphysic of the self. But his aware- 
ness of the dual sources of motivation, instinct and reason, serves to 
check his enthusiasm for the prophet of natural religion and permits 
him to appreciate the greater balance and control of Pascal’s Christian 
ethics. The immolation of self, which in the Pensées derives from 
faith and is an expression of charity, appears in the Lettres as an act 
of personal heroism arising from a rational decision to obey the 


revelations of conscience. For the same reason Rivarol finds Rous- 
seau’s “sentiment intime” too confining, sealing the individual off in 
a world of feeling bounded by the walls of self. To achieve a more 
extensive basis for moral action, he turns again to Pascal’s thought con- 
cerning the pervasive force of habit on human behavior. From the 
pensée “It is said that habit becomes a second nature, and I am tempted 
to believe that Nature herself is only a first habit,” Rivarol concludes 
that “We may train a child for virtue as a falcon is trained for the 
hunt” (Deuxiéme Lettre, p. 40). The interpretation is still rather 
mechanistic and stilted, but is resumed with religious connotations in 
the Discours préliminaire. 

For Rivarol the Revolution brought exile and an enforced period 
of meditation. Both the Théorie du Corps Politique and the Discours 
préliminaire offer a mature contribution to political and philosophic 
thought at the turn of the century. Particularly in the Discours can 
we find a significant break with the movement of sensationalism from 


°In the following passage Rivarol shows his unwillingness to adopt the blind 
anti-religious bias of the philosophes: “It is not against religion nor against 
philosophy that we must arm ourselves today, but against those who cry out 
that there is no morality without religion and who have no religion” (Deuxiéme 
Lettre, p. 42). 
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Locke to Condillac, and the introduction of a philosophic dualism 
leading to Royer-Collard and the spiritual eclecticism of Cousin. After 
Descartes’ “I think, therefore I am,” and Condillac’s “I feel, therefore 
I am,” Rivarol would combine both systems in a basic intuition cen- 
tered in feeling: “The feeling which senses ideas is called mind or 
understanding, and we call heart or will the feeling which suffers, 
enjoys and desires.” ° The same dualism underlies Rivarol’s synthesis 
of innate ideas and sense data in his notion of “ besoins innés.” These 
innate needs, which stimulate intellectual as well as physical activity, 
are predicated upon the existence of both material and spiritual objec- 
tives for the moral orientation of the self. They provide Rivarol with 
a new departure from the deterministic ethics of the physiologues, 
they suggest a renewed interest in the spiritual life and mark the end 
of the undisputed reign of reason. 

As his emphasis shifts from reason to intuition in the matter of 
human understanding, Rivarol finds it necessary to express a more 
active relationship between Creator and Creation than that which 
sufficed for the deist. The first phase in this process of reintegration 
provides for a God whose immediate presence alone, as in the cos- 
mogony of Descartes, could assure the logical functioning of the 
universe: “We must have God as supreme intelligence, and space 
must extend without limits; the presence as well as the vitalizing 
action of God must guarantee space from being only vacuity or noth- 
ingness” (Discours, p. 73). As the Cartesian universe was transformed 
through the metaphysics of Malebranche, in somewhat the same 
manner Rivarol tends to transform the universe of Diderot and Con- 
dillac. The world of science is not rejected; it is endowed with 
transcendental values. To discover that planets move about the sun 
in times whose squares are equal to the cubes of their distances is no 
longer an end in itself. “It is entering into the counsel and thus into 
the spirit of divinity ” (Discours, p. 75). This divine source of mathe- 
matical certainty would remain the product of logical, rather than 
psychological, necessity. Rivarol’s vision, however, never attains the 
sharp definition of Cartesian first-principles. His concept of God is 
modified by the recognition of non-rational factors in human nature, 
and frequently suggests a closer relationship to Pascal’s Deus abscon- 
ditus. Much of the humility with which Pascal described the limi- 


* Antoine de Rivarol, Discours préliminaire du Nouveau Dictionnaire de la 
langue frangaise, 5 vols. Giuvres (Paris: Collin, 1808), I, 62. All citations from 
Rivarol’s Discours are taken from the above edition. 
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tations of finite being in comparison with the Infinite is reflected in 
Rivarol’s conclusion that “God is the highest instance of our in- 
capacity: The universe, space itself, is not so inaccessible” (Discours, 
p- 74). 

Rivarol makes a final attempt to preserve the patterned universe of 
rationalism by endowing it with spiritual values in the Récapitulation 
to the Discours. Like many of the pre-Romantics from Saint-Martin 
to Joubert, he turns at first to the Leibnizian chain-of-being, where 
man is identified in terms of the “proportions” in which he partici- 
pates. Under this new inspiration he accuses Pascal of isolating man 
from the rest of nature and from the spiritual forces about him. 
While Pascal recognized only a metaphysical “ disproportion of man 
in the universe,” Rivarol would prefer to blur out the distinctions 
between man and his environment: “The world is all harmony for 
him, and he is in harmony with the world” (Discours, P- 248). It was 
possible for the spiritual Leibniz to feel free in a universe of har- 
monious associations. The same sense of unified being is evolved by 
eighteenth-century materialism, and acts as a controlling concept in 
the first volumes of Buffon’s Histoire naturelle, where the slight vari- 
ation between the species almost defies distinctive classification. For 
the moralist, however, there is an inevitable recognition of the dis- 
proportion between the subject and object of volition implicit in 
the notion of choice. And Rivarol is above all a moralist. His final 
capitulation to Pascal shows that despite his attempts to pin man under 
the microscope of science or philosophy he is conscious of con- 
flicting elements in human nature making it neither machine nor free 
creative agency, but an elusive combination of both. 

When Rivarol accepts the “ heart” as the corner-stone of his ethical 
system, he is responding to the anguish of his times. The rising pas- 
sions of civil war seemed immune to the appeal of reason. If man 
needed a God, it was not l’Eternel Géométre of Chénedollé, but one 
well acquainted with the hidden sources of violence. This search for 
a key to the subterranean passages of man’s emotional life first appears 
in a section of the Récapitulation where Rivarol discusses the affective 
nature of moral understanding: “Indeed the vicious flaw of philoso- 
phy is in not being able to speak to the heart. The mind is the limited 
side of man; the heart is everything. They have often compared the 
soul to fire, but the mind has only clarity; warmth is in the heart; 
the mind can therefore only cast light upon objects, the heart alone 
penetrates them and discovers their true nature. For this reason 
ethics, which speaks to the heart, has so few obligations to the 
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philosophical spirit” (Discours, p. 316). Instead of intensifying his 
cynicism, the Revolution has led Rivarol to recognize the religious 
nature of morality. From his studies of Rousseau and Leibniz he 
evolves two essential criteria of an ethical system: It must be of uni- 
versal application and must function through the forces which dispose 
the will, applying to the emotions rather than the intellect. It is not 
enough to know the Good; only by loving it can man modify his 
passions and begin to understand the nature of God. One of Pascal’s 
basic themes was the conformity of religion to every human being, 
since “The heart naturally loves the Universal Being.” For similar 
reasons Rivarol finds that he must withdraw some of his earlier ob- 
jections to Necker’s religion of sound government: “ And so religion 
. is infinitely more favorable to the field of politics and more 
appropriate to human nature in general than philosophy; because it 
does not say to man to love God with all one’s mind, but with all one’s 
heart” (Discours, P- 316).7 
It would be unwise to look for the beginnings of a Romantic revolt 
in Rivarol’s works. With his century he is unmoved by the historic 
themes and esthetic values of religion. If any statement of faith could 
be attributed to the Discours, it would be one which was based on 
the three orders of Pascal (“‘ The infinite distance from body to mind 
suggests the infinitely more infinite distance from mind to charity, 
for it is supernatural.”) When he abandons his pursuit of human logic, 
it is only that he has found a level of truth before which the mind 
must confess its frailty. His world is no longer a geometric replica 
of the supreme intellect but a living source of doubt and desire as 
he concludes: “ And although the essence of God should surpass the 
human mind by no more than the human mind surpasses movement, that 
would perhaps be enough to explain the universe and its wonders” 
(Discours, p. 263). Here at last Rivarol has penetrated the Pascalian 
cosmos, where man becomes comprehensible only in relation to a 
God of justice and love. Moral action is possible because the human 
heart is capable of knowing God. Both the stinging images and urgent 
spirit of the Pensées are captured in Rivarol’s distinction between 
philosophic wisdom and the religious nature of man: 


*The suggestion that Rivarol is outlining here a groundwork for the tradi- 
tionalist movement of Bonald and Maistre is presented by Louis Dimier, Les 
maitres de la contre-révolution au 19¢ siécle (Paris: Nouvelle Librarie Nationale, 
1917). According to another critic, Rivarol’s introduction of the “heart” as an 
active moral agent in sensationalist philosophy anticipates Maine de Biran’s subse- 
quent “ philosophie de la conscience.” Cf. E. Caro, “La philosophie de Rivarol,” 
Journal des Savants (October, 1883), 629. 
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“Let the philosophes now open their eyes; let them under- 
stand at last that one may always be right in the abstract and 
be insane; toss truths in all directions and be no more than a 
fire- brand; let them seek help, not proofs from the clergy; 
let them remember that God relied on us for all that we 
should be; that He did not make man without knowing what 
man would do; that it is by making him religious that God 
really made religion, and that in this way the Supreme Being 
indirectly produces certain effects” (Discours, p. 342). 


By recognizing the religious content of life while rejecting all formal 
notions of revelation, Rivarol may appear guilty of the same incon- 
sistency for which he once ridiculed M. Necker. The full cycle of 
his evolution as a moralist, however, was cut off by his death in 1801, 
and his works offer a study in transition and growth rather than the 
exposition of a fixed system. Unlike some of his contemporaries, he 
does not use the Revolution as source material for pious maxims nor 
cynical commentary on human depravity. The inherent sanity of his 
attitude toward life and society permits him to continue probing 
beneath the surface for new ethical values for the individual in the 
complex, tumultuous modern world. In the best tradition of moralists 
from Montaigne to Sartre, he casts off the outer layers of traditional 
philosophy to disclose man’s independent faculties for moral action. 
When the moment arrives for universalizing this portrait of the self, 
the selection of a Pascalian superstructure is adequately grounded in 
experience and logically convincing. Even in its unfinished form, much 
of Rivarol’s thought shows greater balance and control than can be 
found among tin reactionary philosophies under Napoleon and the 
Restoration. 





HERBERT KUHN* 


Modern Art and Prehistoric Art 


In our time we have witnessed a most curious phenomenon in con- 
nection with artistic creation: Art has turned away from the repre- 
sentation of nature, detached itself from the existing and the real, 
attempted a transformation of the image as seen, and has gone so far 
as to dissolve subject matter so completely that it has become abstract, 
the place of the details of nature is taken over by the cube, the tri- 
angle, the circle, and the oval. And this change was made not merely 
by one or two artists; it is to be found in France as well as in Germany, 
in America as well as in Europe. 

There must be a decisive spiritual experience at the bottom of this. 
An essential change in the relation of man to his surroundings must 
have taken place, and the attitude of man toward the world in general 
must have been transformed. 

This problem is one of the most essential and significant of our 
epoch. If the history of art is the visible history of the mind in its 
comprehension of the world around it and in its relationship with 
reality, and if anyone having open senses for the observation of the 
time in which we live wants to understand its origins and foundations, 
then two questions are of essential importance. One inquires into the 
connection of art with religion and philosophy: Are there similar and 
like transformations in the last two domains of spiritual experience 
so that we can really speak of a uniformity in the spiritual trends of 
our epoch? The other asks whether similar transformations have 
taken place in the past or whether the one we are now witnessing is 
the first and a unique one. This question can be answered only by 
art-history, not merely by a history of the art of the last few centuries, 
but by an inspection of art which ranges over wide periods of time 


* Herbert Kihn is Director of the Institute of Prehistory and Protohistory at 
Mainz, Germany. With his book Paintings in the Ice Age (1921), he was among 
the first scholars to stress the importance of pre-historic art for modern art. 
An author of many volumes, he is best known for his compendious work, Art 
of Primitive Civilizations (1935). He has lectured widely in Europe, America, 
and Japan and will be Visiting Professor at Wayne State University during the 
fall term of 1959. 
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and takes in the art of cultures other than our own, of China, of 
Japan, of the Americas, and which is based on a knowledge of pre- 
history above all. For only an intellect able to survey thousands of 
years will be in a position to recognize the similarity of great trans- 
formations among the wide, all-over manifestations of art. And if 
other occurrences of the phenomenon are discovered, they will mean 
governance by a law, a law of spiritual life, one which the searching 
and organizing intellect may find and understand. 

A shift of focus from the exterior to the interior world is taking 
place in present day philosophy, just as it is in art. These changes 
make our time especially rich in scope and give it dynamic accents and 
powers; above all they furnish us the possibility of understanding 
similar shifts in the past. 

The second half of the last century was characterized by a realism 
and. positivism, by a materialism, still under the influence of the 
thought-system of Auguste Comte. It was a reaction against Hegel, 
manifest in such thinkers as Feuerbach and Karl Marx, Biichner, 
Moleschott, and Haeckel. Leaving these more massive thinkers aside, 
we find that in philosophy proper it is Neo-Kantianism which char- 
acterizes the epoch up to 1900. Neo-Kantianism postulated a sphere 
of absolute logic which answered the inquiry into the origin of Being 
through an examination in the spirit of Kant of the conditions of the 
possibilities of Being. In Neo-Kantianism, cognition always merely 
approached the problem of the Absolute and repeatedly shrank back 
from it. Taking place in a manner most surprisingly equivalent to this 
philosophy was the artistic utterance of the time—Impressionism. The 
representation of the eternal was avoided and the occupation with 
metaphysics abandoned: the eternal existed, but it was covered up 
by other problems—in art those of light, air, color; in philosophy that 
of cognition. Neo-Kantianism remained firm in its rejection of meta- 
physics, and in the same way, Impressionism never wanted to repre- 
sent the eternal itself; through the mediums of light, color and air the 
eternal was found to be only immanent. 

It is most interesting to observe that around 1900 a turn in the 
direction of another form of experience took place in philosophy as 
well as in art. In 1900 the “ Logische Untersuchungen” by Edmund 
Husserl was published, and with. it appeared a new point of de- 
parture for the understanding of man’s position in the cosmos. Its base 
is the thought that the essence of the thing is grasped not by logic 
alone, but by the act of ideation—by intuition, as Bergson in France 
called it—by the “essence-view,” as established by Husserl and especi- 
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ally by Scheler in Germany. Thus pure logic was abandoned, and 
the way into the depth of the essence of things was opened. This 
school of philosophy—phenomenology—reconquered metaphysics. It 
was a rediscovery of the transcendent. 

Art in its own domain went in exactly the same direction. It turned 
away from the representation of the existing, away from the visual 
impression, and towards the “ essence-view.” 

The purport of the Impressionistic art was the exact rendering of 
nature as the eye receives it. The prime task was to give form to the 
impression: hence, the name “Impressionism.” The chief preoccupa- 
tion was the rendering of light, air and color. Further significant 
problems were posed by movement and crowds and the momentary in 
all of its appearances. That is why Monet painted landscape at certain 
hours of noon, afternoon, and evening. Each time his concern was to 
grasp the definite and special qualities of light, air, and the movement 
of air. The result was that the objects melted into each other, that 
there were no boundaries between tree and house, between man and 
landscape. Man’s spiritual significance receded, and he himself ap- 
peared as no more than a colored spot in the landscape. It was light 
that was taken as the unifying and harmonizing factor. That is the 
reason for the rapidity of line, the flickering, palpitating colors, and 
the ever-renewed attempt to represent movement, such as those of 
the waves in the water and of men at the races, at polo, and in a 
crowd. This last was an especially typical problem in Impressionism. 
Art no longer represented a number of individuals, but rather the 
sum of these individuals, the hazy, indistinct, melting image of the 
crowd in its totality. In this way Manet and Monet painted, as did 
Renoir and Corot, Liebermann and Corinth. 

The turn-about began even before 1900. It can be characterized by 
the names Cézanne, Van Gogh, Matisse and Hodler. The innovation 
consisted in the sudden abandoning of fluid hazy diction. The objects 
now received a firm outline. The images had contours; they were seen 
within their boundaries, in their apart-ness. Any accentuation of 
boundaries, of limits, represented the experience of death in the meta- 
physical sense. For it was on the borderline that the view into the 
limitless, into the infinite, was unfolded. This art was called Expres- 
sionism because it sought the expression—the essence of the object— 
beyond the pure sense impression. 

And now altogether new problems appeared in art: the representa- 
tion of pain, of inner experience, of spiritual values. The artist is 
always ahead of his time; he is the first to sense the fundamental 
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questions and problems of an epoch: Soon after 1900 the new road 
extended still further. Man did not remain content with the accentu- 
ation of line, with the tearing of the individual object out of its 
environs, out of the harmonious entity of the picture, or with the 
imposing of a boundary-line upon the infinite; he desired to go 
further, beyond the boundary. He wanted to seize the eternal, to give 
form to the thing-in-itself, to abandon the medium of realities given by 
the senses, and to go beyond them to the eternal-in-itself. This was 
cubism, one of the strangest and most interesting phenomena of modern 
art—indeed, of modern times. It originated around 1910. Its goal was 
the grasping of the essence of the object, of the absolute, of the inner- 
most-in-itself. In this pursuit, the ultimate forms of expression, the 
geometric with circle, oval and triangle, were encountered and made 
use of. This led to the development of an abstract art, an art without 
objects, one which no longer strove to represent space and depth, 
movement, light and air, but which on the contrary sought the plane- 
surface and, based on it, the ever-similar, the eternally stable; for this 
art desired to give form to the very ultimate in existence—to law, to 
the order of things. 

We shall now discover that the human intellect has trod this path 
not only in the immediate present, but in exactly the same sequence 
in the dawn of humanity also, at the very beginning of artistic creation. 

The oldest art of the earth is that of the ice age, and it is significant 
that this art was based altogether on nature and reality. In its funda- 
mental attitude it corresponds to Impressionism. Man in the ice age 
observed animals; he lived with them and subsisted on them. He 
needed them for food. Therefore the hunt was all-important to him. 
In order to hunt successfully, he depicted the animals. With the 
pictures he hoped to influence the animals magically. The pictures 
put the animals in his power. He spoke incantations over the pictures; 
he shot at them with magic intent. Many of the pictures that remain 
have shot-holes, or arrows are depicted along with the animals and 
flying towards them. Thus it is for reasons of magic that these pictures 
were painted so realistically. There is nothing primitive about them; 
the artist was completely master of his task, and the animals were 
painted with an incredible virtuosity as if they were alive. Today we 
know of 80 caves with paintings, some of them containing over 300 
pictures apiece; the art of the ice age is not unknown, for it speaks 
to us in thousands of works. The most important caves are those of 
Altamira in northern Spain; Lascaux in the Dordogne; Niaux, Ariége; 


Font-de-Gaume, Dordogne. (Group I) 
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This art was always close to nature, and in its apogee—in the middle 
Magdalénien—it was preoccupied with the same problems that char- 
acterize Impressionism: those of space, depth, movement, light and 
air. And, most surprising of all, there was also the problem of the 
crowd, which appears nowhere else in the history of art and at no 
other time than in the ice age and in Impressionism. There is, for 
instance, the picture of a moving herd of reindeer engraved on a 
small bone found in the cave of Teyjat. Only the leading animals are 
drawn with some accuracy; then follows the representation of the 
crowd, rendered only by lines suggesting the antlers of the passing 
animals; and at the end comes another distinctly-seen animal. Thus 
all the problems known to Impressionism already existed in the ice 
age, and, despite all of the vast differences in the details of daily life, 
the fundamental attitude of man in the ice age and in the 19th century 
A.D. was the same: to live in the present, to focus attention on the 
momentary, the instantaneous, the sudden: in other words, to live 
in reality. 

At the end of the glacial period a change took place, and during the 
middle stone age entirely different aims for art were set up. The 
problem of space was abandoned, and thinking was directed towards 
transcendent questions. Again it is the boundary-line which appeared 
first. The figures were sharply contoured, monochrome replaced 
polychrome, and silhouette-like images resulted. The art of eastern 
Spain of the middle and new stone ages is of this type. The most 
important sites of the rock-paintings of this period are the gorges of 
Valtorta and Gasulla near Castellon de la Plana between Valencia 
and Barcelona, Minateda near Cartagena, and Alpera near Barcelona. 
(Group II) 

The pictures are often found in several layers on the rocks, and 
therefore it can be accurately determined which are the older and 
which the later paintings. In this manner it becomes obvious that the 
path of art moves in the direction of ever greater stylization: the 
taste for the abstract is born and, just as in the present, man wants 
more and more to catch the essence, the meaning of Being, the eternal, 
the unchanging, the lasting quality, the soul of the thing. Thus art 
becomes more and more abstract and, at last, in the rock-paintings of 
central Spain, especially in the Sierra Morena, art accomplishes repre- 
sentations of perfect abstraction quite similar to those of modern 
cubism. Animals are no longer represented; in their stead there are 
figures of gods and of spirits. And just as spirits are no longer mere 
men, but are figures raised beyond humanity, so is the art of this 
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epoch no longer true to reality and to nature. It reaches out for the 
superhuman, the directing law, and therefore the images are fitted 
into the geometric: in other words, they become cubistic. The 
triangle, the circle, the oval, become the leading elements of art; with 
them begins all artistic activity. (Group III) 

The sculpture of this time is similarly stylized. There is a profusion 
of idols found in the second and up to the fifth settlement at Troy, 
from the third to the beginning of the second millennium, B. c., which 
can be called cubistic. Such idols are also found in Greece, Italy and 
Spain. They are angular and have rigid geometric planes and surfaces. 
Among them are works of art which might have been created by a 
modern cubistic artist. Indeed, the modern artist often dares not 
attempt the strong abstraction which the artist of the Neolithic period 
created with incredible assurance. 

A kind of surrealism is also found in prehistoric art. Here are spirits 
as seen in a dream, beyond reality, figures with sinister heads and 
arms, with heads from which flowers sprout and in which are gigantic 
eyes: unreal figures, seen only in dreams. (Group IV) This develop- 
ment too is known both in modern times and in prehistory, that is to 
say in the bronze age, especially the second millennium, B. c. 

Thus prehistoric art moved in the same direction as the art of the 
present. Beginning with a naturalistic, impressionistic art, it turned 
toward the representation of the eternal, towards cubism. There must, 
then, be a law which governs this turn of the human mind, a law 
which is expressed in the vacillation between the here and the beyond, 
between idea and image, between reality and abstraction. The history 
of philosophy knows this polarity and characterizes it with the words 
“materialism” and “idealism.” Since Anaxagoras and Plato, the 
European world has always been conscious of this polarity. Not 
always was it expressed in art as drastically and radically as it is 
today and as it was in prehistoric times, but there always were ten- 
dencies in the one or the other direction, for man is so made up that 
he stands on the earth with his feet and reaches the stars with his head. 
The here and the beyond—the human intellect embraces them both, 
and sometimes this and sometimes that comes to the foreground of 
its attention. 

That our era should experience just this transformation—the turning 
away from the here and now to the beyond, the turning away from 
positivism and materialism to a new consciousness of the transcendent 
and the eternal—ought to give us the certainty that it is wrong to 
speak of the “ decline of the West” and that, on the contrary, we are 
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standing at the intersection of two eras, that new roads lie before us, 
views of new shores are disclosed, new ideas beckon which will have 
to be mastered and to be expressed. But cubism will certainly not be 
the end. At its apogee the movement turns about; the polarity is too 
extreme. Cubism is not capable of fulfilling all the tasks and functions 
of art; its significance lies merely in the direction of its glance, which 
is fixed upon the essence of things, upon the inner—the real—being. 

With cubism art reaches a limit and must sometime return to the 
representation of reality; but this time is still shrouded in some inde- 
terminate future. 
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ROBERT F. GLECKNER* 


Blake, Bacon, Dante, and Sir Geoffrey Keynes 


The Complete Writings of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes. London: None- 
such; New York: Random House, 1957. Pp. xv + 936. $12.50. 


One of the outstanding features of the recent Blake Bicentenary was the 
publication by the Nonesuch Press of Sir Geoffrey Keynes’ completely revised 
edition of The Complete Writings of William Blake. Designed by Francis 
Meynell, beautifully produced by William Clowes and Sons on specially made 
paper, the book itself is an impressive achievement; at the same time it makes 
available to a wide public for the first time a complete variorum text with notes. 
To praise the work as indispensable to readers and students of Blake, then, would 
be to labor the obvious. Of greater interest to us here are the differences between 
this edition and Sir Geoffrey’s earlier three-volume edition (Nonesuch Press, 
1925). These differences may be discussed under three major headings: (1) addi- 
tions to the Blake canon made since 1925, including further deciphering of Blake’s 
manuscript deletions; (2) revisions of Keynes’ earlier readings and datings; 
(3) omissions of material, especially illustrations, included in the three-volume 
edition, which helped to make that monumental work, in Keynes’ own words, 
“a tribute to Blake’s genius which has not been superseded.” 

Such a comparison, I hasten to admit, is unfair. Even so the present edition 
is presented as definitive and, despite its “ popular” form, will be used not only 
by the general reader but also by the scholar, critic, and student. It is to all of 
these that the following comments are directed. 

The additions to the Blake canon include, among a number of minor items, 
Blake’s marginalia in Bacon’s Essays and in Henry Boyd’s translation of Dante’s 
Inferno, an advertisement of A Descriptive Catalogue of Blake’s exhibition of 
his drawings and new-style frescoes, and several letters (all but one of which 
appeared in 1956 in Keynes’ The Letters of William Blake). In the Essays Moral, 
Economical and Political Bacon, as we know, was not particularly concerned 
with art or artists. But in Blake’s annotations he is judged, as Blake judged all men, 
an an artist and a Christian. “ A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect,” Blake 
wrote in The Laocoén, “the Man Or Woman who is not one of these is not a 
Christian.” And if “The Whole Business of Man Is The Arts” (The Laocoén), 


* Robert F. Gleckner, assistant to the editor of this journal, is the author of 
The Piper and the Bard, a study of William Blake recently published by Wayne 
State University Press. 
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Bacon’s business, however moral, economic, and political it was, was also surely 
“the arts.” 

In his copy of Reynolds’ Discourses, we recall, Blake announced that he had 
read Burke, Locke, and Bacon “ when very Young”; and his later (1808) reading 
of Reynolds confirmed his opinion (which seldom needed confirming) that along 
with Newton all of these men were deserving of his “Contempt & Abhorrence. 
. . » They mock Inspiration & Vision. Inspiration & Vision was then, & now 
is, & I hope will always Remain, my Element, my Eternal Dwelling place; how 
can I then hear it Contemned without returning Scorn for Scorn? ” His somewhat 
blind scorn for Reynolds is well known, as well as his contempt for Newton and 
Locke, who are immortalized throughout Blake’s works as the symbols of “ single 
vision,” blindness, the nadir of the imaginative hierarchy. It is not surprising then 
that Bacon was welcomed into this fold with great fanfare. 

Although Blake’s copy of The Advancement of Learning (the book he says 
he annotated) has not as yet turned up, his comments on the Essays leave little 
doubt as to Bacon’s position in Blake’s cosmos—where he joins not only the above- 
mentioned figures, but also (as per the Bacon annotations) Caesar, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Machiavelli, Pontius Pilate, Mammon, Epicurus, Lucretius, Herod, Caiaphas, 
King James, and “The devil’s arse.” This list is notable in itself for the scope 
of Blake’s angry thought, but it is particularly interesting as further evidence that 
in all of Blake’s thinking religion, politics, and art were of the same cloth. Bacon’s 
great error was to see them as separate: “If what Bacon says Is True, what Christ 
says Is False. If Caesar is Right, Christ is Wrong both in Politics & Religion.” 
This, written on the half-title page of the Essays, has all the arrogant assurance 
we have come to expect of Blake. But in the next few pages it is fascinating to 
watch him battle to sustain that assurance—through doubts, hopes, and fears 
(which led him in the same year to write in Bishop Watson’s Apology for The 
Bible: “To defend the Bible in this year 1798 would cost a man his life”; “I 
have been commanded from Hell not to print this, as it is what our Enemies 
wish”). After his initial pontification in Bacon’s pages, then, Blake is “ astonish’d 
how such Contemptible Knavery & Folly as this . . . can ever have been call’d 
Wisdom.” But, on second thought, “ perhaps . . . all Men of Sense have despised 
the Book as Much as I do”—and boldly he signs this confession, “ Per William 
Blake.” With such support from “men of sense,” eleven pages later he asserts 
grandly: “Every Body Knows that this is Epicurus and Lucretius.” Then im- 
mediately he worries, for “ Every Body ” also “ says that it is Christian Philosophy; 
how is this Possible? ” Answer: “Every Body must be a Liar & deciever.” Then 
the logical, angry, Blakean conclusion: “But Every Body does not do this, But 
The Hirelings of Kings & Courts who make themselves Every Body & Know- 
ingly propagate Falshood.” 

All the annotations to Bacon follow logically upon these two axioms: (1) Bacon 
has single vision and sees things separately, whereas in reality (i.e. imagination) 
“Christianity is Civil Business Only. There is & can Be No Other to Man: what 
Else Can Be? Civil is Christianity or Religion or whatever is Humane [i.e. 
Human].” (2) Bacon is an “Every Body.” What he “calls Lies is Truth itself” 
and besides he “ put an End to Faith.” His altar is supported by, in Bacon’s own 
words, “the four pillars of government . . . (which are religion, justice, counsel, 
and treasure).” As to Bacon’s opinions on art, Blake clearly believes his first error 
was in writing essays purporting to deal only with moral, economic, and political 
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problems. To rectify this Blake often reads the essays as if they were on art— 
giving us a preview some ten years earlier of his attack on Reynolds. Thus when 
Bacon advises in the essay “ Of Great Place” that man imitate the best examples, 
Blake retorts: “ Here is nothing of Thy own Original Genius, but only Imitation: 
what Folly! ” “Bacon’s Business,” as Blake asserts later, “ is clearly not Intellect 
or Art” for to him “Intellectual Arts [are] Unmanly. Poetry, Painting, Music 
are in his opinion Useless & so they are for Kings & Wars & shall in the End 
Annihilate them.” 

“Such was Bacon: Stupid Indeed! ” Blake concludes; and in his terms we can 
understand. But his inclusion of Dante in this company is more difficult to see, 
for Dante is an artist. Still we find in Blake’s copy of Boyd’s translation of the 
Inferno this angry, confused, ungrammatical annotation: “Dante was a Fool or 
his Translator was Not: That is, Dante was Hired or Tr. was Not. It appears to 
Me that Men are hired to Run down Men of Genius under the Mask of Transla- 
tors, but Dante gives too much Caesar; he is not a Republican.” In fact, Blake 
concludes, “Dante was an Emperor’s, a Caesar’s Man.” These newly discovered 
annotations are thus of great interest to us when compared with the annotations 
to Reynolds, who along with Flaxman, Cromek, Stothard, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Corregio, Gainsborough, Veronese and others was “hired to Depress art.” 
There was no swerving in Blake’s condemnation of these, but he is obviously 
disturbed at what he feels compelled to say of Dante. When he finally came to 
read Reynolds’ Discourses it is clear that he already disapproved mightily of 
Reynolds as a painter. Ergo, everything in the Discourses must be contrary to 
art. Contrariwise he came to Boyd’s work ready to embrace Dante as a fellow 
sufferer in the cause of art, only to be thrown off seriously by Boyd’s introduction 
(which is the only part of the book Blake annotated). It is regrettable indeed, 
then, that Blake did not see fit to go on and annotate the Inferno itself, perhaps 
to vindicate Dante from Blakean damnation. Obviously he read it very carefully, 
for Keynes reports that he made several corrections in the text. There are at 
least two possible reasons for Blake’s ignoring the inviting margins. (1) So highly 
did he approve of the Inferno as art that he believed it unnecessary to proclaim 
his approval on paper (Blake’s annotations are almost always violently anti- 
pathetic). Indeed Blake’s own note at the end of Boyd’s introductory essay tends 
to support this possibility: “ Every Sentiment & Opinion as well as Every Principle 
in Dante is in these Preliminary Essays Controverted & proved Foolish by his 
Translator.” (2) Disturbed by Boyd’s references to Dante’s political activities 
Blake retreated in despair from a somewhat tarnished idol. Related to this sugges- 
tion is Blake’s boldly confident contradiction of Boyd’s suggestion that art is ulti- 
mately moral: “the grandest Poetry is Immoral, the Grandest characters Wicked, 
Very Satan—Capanius, Othello a murderer, Prometheus, Jupiter, Jehovah, Jesus a 
wine bibber. Cunning & Morality are not Poetry but Philosophy; the Poet is Inde- 
pendent & Wicked; the Philosopher is Dependent & Good.” I should guess that 
for Blake the Inferno was “immoral” in this sense, as was Homer—for clearly 
Blake classed these two (and Shakespeare) together: “If Homer’s merit was only 
in these Historical combinations & Moral sentiments [as Boyd suggested] he 
would be no better than Clarissa.” (This incidentally is Blake’s only reference to 
a novel or to Richardson that I know of.) 

In the following twenty-five years, however, Blake’s initial confusion about 
Dante is resolved, and in the few notes Blake scribbled (about 1825-1827) on 
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his illustrations to the Divina Commedia Dante is castigated in terms with which we 
are by now familiar: “Every Thing in Dante’s Comedia shews That for Tyranni- 
cal Purposes he has made This World the Foundation of All, & the Goddess 
Nature Mistress; Nature [later deleted] is his Inspirer & not . . . the Holy Ghost.” 

In addition to these major additions to the Blake canon there are the less 
obviously important additions of newly deciphered manuscript material. Ten 
lines of deletions are added to An Island in the Moon, for example, though I 
must confess that none are very helpful in understanding more of that cryptic 
early work. Item 27 in the Manuscript Notebook is now unscrambled to read: 


How came pride in Man 
From Mary it beyan... 


thus creating an interesting foreshadow of Blake’s picture of Christ and Mary 
some twenty-five years later in The Everlasting Gospel. Item 63 in the same 
Notebook is now printed for the first time, a reference perhaps to the Decalogue 
and its “ Thou-shalt-nots ” which Blake so condemned in The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell and a number of the Songs of Experience. Several legends that Blake 
inscribed in the so-called “Small Book of Designs” and “ Large Book of Designs” 
are newly printed, and they are provokingly unlike mere titles to the prints, 
more like meaningful glosses on their respective texts in The Book of Urizen, 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and Visions of the Daughters of Albion. A 
nine-line deletion toward the end of the Eighth Night of The Four Zoas 
strengthens the Christian implications of the poem and “Religion’s” erroneous 
interpretation of Christ’s burial and resurrection. A few other additions, briefly, 
are Blake’s uncharacteristic use of the word “ phallic” (p. 420); a rare note on 
the Biblical Fall inscribed on the back of a watercolor (p. 441); a line, written 
on the back of a Milton sketch (p. 535), related significantly not only to Milton’s 
bathing in the “ Waters of Life” but also to the difficult lyrics, “ The Little Girl 
Lost,” “The Little Girl Found,” and “The Chimney Sweeper” (Songs of 
Innocence), and to plate three of Visions of the Daughters of Albion; a line in 
the Notebook which shows Blake’s occasional interest, at least, in straining the 
language in a way which would have added immensely to Joyce’s already strong 
attraction to him: “ The Cunning-sures [connoisseurs] & the aim-at-yours [ama- 
teurs] ”;* an added reference to portrait-landscape painters in the Wordsworth 
annotations, thus linking Wordsworth’s “limited” conception of the imagination 
to the total misconceptions of art represented for Blake by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Rembrandt, and Salvator Rosa. 

Of Keynes’s revised readings there are some one hundred of interest (exclud- 
ing punctuation changes), most of them small, some substantial (as in “Then she 
bore pale desire,” An Island in the Moon, “The Description of A Vision of the 
Last Judgment,” and the Public Address). Some of the more important smaller 
revisions are as follows. King Edward Ill, lines 236, 292: “her” changed to 
“his” to describe “Reason,” hence paving the way for the birth of Blake’s great 
villain, Urizen. “The Tyger”: a late pen alteration recorded, which is an 


* See also Keynes, p. 549: “If you mean to Please Every body you will / Menny 
wouver both Bunglishness & skill”; and Keynes, p. 550: “ When you look at a 
picture, you always can see / If a Man of Sense has Painted he. / Then never 
flinch, but keep up a Jaw / About freedom & Jenny suck awa’ [je ne sais quoi.” 
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interesting reversion to an earlier more conservative draft of the poem (see 
M. K. Nurmi, PMLA, LXXI, 669-685). Notebook, pp. 553-554: seven lines from 
“To Venetian Artists” are moved to the end of the preceding poem, which 
makes sense now for the first time. 

Significant major revisions are those in the two early manuscript pieces men- 
tioned above, “Then she bore” still something less than definitive (see D. V. 
Erdman, BNYPL, LXII, 191-201), An Island a great improvement textually over 
the 1925 version. This latter is also dated now considerably earlier (1784-1785) 
than we had heretofore guessed, a change with possible ramifications for any 
study of Songs of Innocence, since three of these songs appeared, in slightly 
different versions, in An Island. Was Blake writing other songs as well throughout 
the period 1784-1789? Had the idea of a song series occurred to him that early? 
Do the seeds of his gradually evolving aesthetic-religious-political system lie, more 
than we thought, in this satire and in the Poetical Sketches? 

Along with these valuable revisions, however, are several puzzling changes— 
and some errors. “Leave, O leave me” (p. 61) has no “me” in manuscript. 
Page 100, line 12: “ frighted” is changed wrongly to “frightened.” Page 166, item 
12, line 9: “It” is a misprint for “I”; line 6: “by” is a misprint for “my.” Page 
169, item 17, line 14: “Clog’d” is changed to “Clos’d” though the former is 
clear in the manuscript; line 20: “plowman” is misprinted for “ ploughman.” 
Page 173, item 26, lines 5-8: in the manuscript this stanza appears not second but 
to the left and slightly above the first stanza. Page 239: plate 4 should be indicated 
to begin with line 15 (“The shrill . . .”). Page 267, line 119: this line, undeleted 
earlier, is now deleted without comment by Keynes. Page 268, lines 147-160: these 
lines were almost completely deleted in the earlier edition and are now undeleted 
(with consequent improvement in sense, but again Keynes does not comment). 
Page 286, line 245: the words marked as “erased and illegible” were read by 
Keynes in 1925 as “Circled in infinite Orb.” Page 290, line 399: there is an 
unaccountable omission of the words “his house” from this line. Page 363, line 
248: “out[t]braving” is misprinted for “ou[t]braving.” Page 420, lines 57, 58: 
a curious repetition of a line not even included in 1925. Page 469: Discourse VI 
should be indicated to begin with “Imitation.” Page 725: the first two lines are 
part of the illustration on page 724 and do not belong in the text. 

These are perhaps insignificant, but they do constitute enough evidence of 
error to lead us to look forward to the findings of a group of Blake scholars and 
critics who are preparing a careful corrigenda list and ultimately a critical 
concordance to Blake’s works. 

More serious problems than these exist in the realm of punctuational emendation 
and omissions of graphic work included in the earlier three-volume edition. In 
order to make his text “a reader’s text” Keynes has greatly simplified the task 
of the reader by emending generously Blake’s chaotic punctuation, especially the 
lack of quotation marks and the profusion of strange dots where we normally 
expect a comma, semi-colon, colon, or no punctuation at all. While doing this 
service for the reader, however, Keynes has occasionally done violence to Blake— 
and hence, indirectly, to that same reader’s understanding of the poetry.? That 


?D. V. Erdman has already remarked, for example, upon the dangerous guesses 
about parts of a dialogue at the end of An Island in the Moon (PQ, XXXVII, 144) 
and upon Keynes’ erroneously attributing to Los parts of authorial narrative, 
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Keynes himself is eminently aware of this particular danger is attested to by his 
own change in The Four Zoas, page 338, lines 201-207, originally printed as 
narrative, now put in quotation marks. Still, in the same poem, page 363, lines 
252-255, Keynes inserts quotation marks around a passage that surely is narrative 
like the rest of its context. In the Notebook, page 415, these emendations give 
rise to other difficulties, for it is not at all clear whether the quotation marks 
here are Blake’s or Keynes’, whether the lines are spoken by the first person 
narrator, the “spectre,” or the “emanation.” Finally, in Book I of Milton a bard 
delivers a long harangue to the Sons of Albion (plates 3-13) which Keynes does 
not indicate by quotation marks, and yet at the end of plate 13 (p. 495) the same 
bard’s concluding words are enclosed by quotation marks. 

Such a manipulation of punctuation, especially in manuscript material, con- 
stitutes an interpretation of meaning, often a meaning not surely Blake’s. Simi- 
larly to emend the punctuation in the engraved works is to discount the labor 
and care Blake devoted to these works and adjudge his punctuation “ unin- 
tentional” or “accidental.” We do not emend Finnegans Wake or an “un- 
finished” Rodin or a fragment of a madrigal; shouldn’t the reader of Blake be 
given the opportunity to read and study the works as Blake wrote and/or 
engraved them? Facsimiles are available to be sure, but good ones are rare and 
prohibitively expensive. It is here in such a work as Keynes’ handsome, easily 
obtainable, popular form that we shall come to know Blake, his meaning, his 
craftsmanship, his eccentric punctuation, his puzzling prosodic experiments.: 

One final comment, a note of regret at the obviously unavoidable loss of the 
illustrations used in the earlier three-volume edition. A few line blocks are 
included because, as Keynes explains, they contain words as part of the design, 
and the emblem book, The Gates of Paradise, has been completely reproduced 
because “the designs are essential to an understanding of the text” (p. xiv). But 
these seem to me somewhat curious justifications for including, in general, inferior 
examples of Blake’s graphic work. The words on the plates used lose nothing in 
print, and we should have benefited more from a few choice “sample” illustra- 
tions instead. And if the designs are essential to The Gates of Paradise, as they 
are, a good case could be made for their being essential to understanding several 
other works as well. Real confusion results from the loss of the Milton plates. 
Keynes has helpfully renumbered the lines of text, as he has in the other illumi- 
nated books, but the textual plates are also renumbered with no indication of 
where the illustrated plates fit into the sequence. Nor are we told what the 
illustrations consist of. Surely Keynes might have indicated both the position 
of the illustrations in the total sequence of plates and even, perhaps, added a 
brief note in the proper place about the subject of the omitted design (an arrange- 
ment used, oddly, only for plate 26 of Jeruaslem and plate 36 of Milton). 

One cannot have everything of course, and here indeed, despite these short- 
comings, we must be grateful to Keynes and the Nonesuch Press for once again 
supplying us so attractively with so much of “the astonishing and varied qualities” 
of Blake’s mind and art (p. xv). 


giving to Los a speech by the sons of Urizen, and assigning to Los the beginning 
of a speech by Enitharmon (Prophet Against Empire, 246). 
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Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance by Edgar Wind. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 230, plates. $7.00. 


The latest study by the Ruskin Professor of the History of Art is vital reading 
for anyone seriously concerned with the Renaissance in whatever aspect. The 
work has bearings far wider than the usual history of art. No student of 
Spenser, Sidney, Shakespeare, the Pleiide, John Donne or Milton can afford to 
ignore its implications and the same applies to those who are pursuing the rise 
of medical science from its beginnings with Paracelsus, Servetus and Harvey, or 
for that matter the new fashions in architecture. Indeed one wonders how earlier 
scholars managed to dispense with that understanding of the Renaissance absorp- 
tion in Neo-Platonism which has lately been arrived at, and which Professor 
Wind displays so brilliantly here. 

The Italian academies from the time of Ficino onwards were notable for a 
devotion to Plato and the Neo-Platonists very different from the enthusiasm for 
classical studies which prevailed in the nineteenth century and which still influences 
us. The motives of their members were the same exactly as their medieval for- 
bears.’ They wished to do honour to the “ True Religion,” the faith which accord- 
ing to St. Augustine existed before the time of Christ but since his Incarnation has 
been known as the Christian Religion. This truth Plato, the Moses of the Gentiles, 
possessed. Portions of it were to be found among the Persian magi, the Indian 
Brahmins, the Egyptian Hierophants, and not least, the Druids. Through the 
Greeks it entered the classical Mediterranean civilization and flourished, though 
with distortions; but the essence of it was to be found present among God’s own 
people, the Jews. And not so much in their written law as in their mystical 
tradition, the Cabbala. This was the theory, and upon it was erected a mass of 
learning, impressive, though curious, inspiring in its turn some of the greatest 
creations of Renaissance art. 

Professor Wind is careful to point out that not all the artists inspired by this 
syncretic view of the past were learned scholars; some were, indeed, like Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo. In other cases we have to remember that the artists 
would have contacts with members of the academies; so there was open to them 
the “relatively effortless way of acquiring some of [this knowledge] by oral 
instruction.” But he insists that these theories are expressed in the greatest 
splendours of the contemporary art. And, as he puts it, “when ideas are so 
forcibly expressed in art, it is unlikely that their importance will be confined to 
art.” So far is this from being the case that an attempt to master the rudiments 
of the symbolism, a willingness to penetrate to some degree the “ poetic theology ” 
of Pico della Mirandola and his followers, is essential for an understanding of the 
whole period. How deeply the Cabbalistic conception of Man’s original an- 
drogyny impressed itself on the Renaissance mind can be seen from the examples 
Professor Wind gives in Spenser’s poetry and John Donne’s. When Spenser wrote 


of the veiled Venus, 


“The cause why she was covered with a veil, 
Was hard to know, for that her priests the same 
From people’s knowledge labour’d to conceal. 
But sooth it was not sure for womanish shame, 
Nor any blemish, which the work might blame; 
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But for, they say, she hath both kinds in one, 
Both male and female, both under one name; 
She sire and mother is herself alone, 

Begets and eke conceives, nor needeth none. . . .” 


he is insisting on that disproportion, apparently monstrous, that “ friendly enmity ” 
without which Pico believed, as Professor Wind expresses it, there would be no 
creation, only God. And when John Donne exclaims, 


“How brave are those who with their engines can 
Bring man to heaven, and heaven again to man... 
Both these in thee are in thy calling knit 
And makes thee now a blessed Hermaphrodite . . . ,” 


he celebrates the state “when all created things return to their maker, the 
unfolded and divided state of man will be re-infolded in the divine essence.” That 
sense of knowledge concealed, indeed of the “ Absconded God” which Spenser 
hints at, derives principally from Pico’s theories on the subject of Jewish 
mysticism. If Pico alluded to the Greek mystery rites embodying the revelation 
which Orpheus believed should be concealed from vulgar eyes, it was chiefly 
because he claimed that “the pagan tradition had a virtue in common with the 
Bible.” Why should God need forty days in which “to hand Moses two tablets 
inscribed with ten commandments and accompanied by a series of liturgical 
rules”? No, clearly he revealed to him during that time “innumerable divine 
secrets which were not to be written down. These were transmitted among the 
rabbis by an oral tradition known as Cabbala.” So great was the affinity that Pico 
discovered between these systems that he was willing to go as far as to conclude, 
“Tf the nature of Christian Grace were unfolded in the fulness of the secrets 
which St. Paul had revealed to Dionysius the Areopagite, it would be found that 
these theologies differed not at all in substance but only in name.” No one can 
grasp what the Renaissance was about without understanding that the men of that 
time passionately desired to believe this to be true. Naturally; for it gave them 
full liberty to explore past glories with an easy conscience. 

In virtue of this understanding it is plainly no longer of any avail to dismiss 
certain aspects of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as minor in significance, 
under the title of “occultism.” This was no side line, but the heart of things. 
Though it was the preoccupation of only a small circle its influence spread 
everywhere and Professor Wind has shown that it illustrates a principle at work 
in history, 


the lesson that the commonplace may be understood as a reduction of the 
exceptional, but that the exceptional cannot be understood by amplifying 
the commonplace. 


Moreover Professor Wind has also displayed how much is added to our apprecia- 
tion of a Renaissance picture or poem by some insight into this symbolism. 
Without it our pleasure is incomplete. 


Aesthetically speaking, there can be no doubt that the presence of 
unresolved residues of meaning is an obstacle to the enjoyment of art. 
However great the visual satisfaction produced by a painting, it cannot 
reach a perfect state so long as the spectator is plagued by a suspicion 
that there is more in the painting than meets the eye. In literature, the 
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same sort of embarrassment may be caused by Spenser’s, Chapman’s or 
even Shakespeare’s verses in a reader who has been advised to surrender 
himself to the music of the poetry without worrying whether he under- 
stands every line or not. But however justified as a preliminary approach, 
it is doubtful how long that attitude can be sustained without flattening 
the aesthetic enjoyment. 


His illuminating expositions of Botticelli’s Primavera and the Birth of Venus, 
above all his exciting chapter on Michelangelo, show in a practical way just how 
accurate Professor Wind’s assessment of the problem is. Though every master- 
piece must contain within it timeless qualities which belong to no particular age, 
yet with each is invariably associated something of the mental atmosphere pre- 
vailing in its own period. Until this aspect of the problem is resolved, apprecia- 
tion can only be partial. Future readers and art collectors will have much trouble 
in understanding the books and pictures of the Atomic Age unless they possess at 
least a working knowledge of the theory of Atomic Energy. Should this have 
been lost, posterity will have to rediscover a most complex and esoteric form of 
truth with great labour. But it must not be supposed that most artists and writers 
working today are experts in nuclear physics. On the contrary the number of 
such experts throughout the world is still comparatively small. Professor Wind 
himself uses a similar analogy: 


A historian tracing the echo of our own debates might justly infer from 
the common use of such words as microbe or molecule that scientific 
discovery had moulded our imagination; but he would badly err if he 
assumed that a proper use of these words would always be attended by a 
complete technical mastery of the underlying theory. Yet, supposing the 
meaning of the words were lost, and a historian were trying to recover 
them, surely he would have to recognize that the key to the colloquial 
usage is in the scientific, and that his only chance of recapturing the first 
is to acquaint himself with the second. 


It is precisely this sort of activity which is the proper sphere of the scholar. 
Without such definite knowledge criticism must badly go astray. And if the same 
mind can combine such mastery of fact with a critic’s true delicacy of perception, 
so much the better. In his presentation of Botticelli’s Primavera, for instance, as 
the celebration of the Earthly Venus, of Generation ushered in by Nymph and 
Zephyr from, as it were, “the Northern Gate,” and leading through the three 
Graces (Chastity harmonized with Joy by Beauty), to the figure of Mercury, 
symbol of heavenly contemplation; in this brilliant interpretation, Professor Wind 
has given us both. All civilized persons, to whom the great European tradition 
has meaning, owe him a debt of gratitude for the deeper understanding of it he 
has given us through his Pagan Mysteries in the Renaissance. 


London, England DésirEe Hirst 
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Strains of Discord: Studies in Literary Openness by Robert M. Adams. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 220. $3.75. 


Mr. Adams’ second book (this is the third) was a glorious romp through all 
of the areas of Milton scholarship and criticism. In subsequent reviews and essays 
he has directed his attacks elsewhere—mainly against systematic critics. The 
mere appearance of Strains of Discord happily indicates to us that he has not yet 
been brought home stretched on his shield. In the terms of the archetypalists, 
whom he dislikes, he is now seeking the holy city, having put various dragons 
to the sword. 

It is startling enough to see Mr. Adams entertaining the idea of a holy city at 
all, no matter how many gates he may imagine it to have. Recently he has argued 
vigorously against fire-breathing opponents who seek a “conceptual universe” 
for criticism. In the Hudson Review he has attacked both that two-headed dragon, 
the Wimsatt-Brooks history of criticism, and Northrop Frye’s Sephirothic serpent, 
Anatomy of Criticism, because they have set up symmetrical systems for criticism. 
Nevertheless Mr. Adams’ latest book, while still attacking the enclosure of for- 
malist criticism as an “impulsion to Procrustean ruthlessness” and Frye’s theory 
as “fiery yet cloudy,” betrays a slight desire for the possible existence of the very 
thing that he has recently been so vehement in denying. 

In this book Mr. Adams appears to be arguing for something, although we may 
guess from its tone that the original impulse is still negative. His point is that 
there is a kind of work which may be described as “ open,” as distinct from what 
he calls “closed” form: “The open form is literary form (a structure of 
meanings, intents, and emphases, i.e., verbal gestures) which includes a major 
unresolved conflict with the intent of displaying its unresolvedness.” One is 
certain that in some of his recent reviews Mr. Adams is attacking all formalist 
systematic criticism as impossible or impossibly limited, but the words above would 
suggest that he is simply expressing wariness at a naive formalism which, unlike 
say Heraclitus or Parmenides, cannot see far enough into things to recognize the 
form of conflict: “The book undertakes ...to observe and classify some 
varieties of open-formed literary works and to define the effects they produce. 
A corollary to this undertaking is the consideration of whether special criteria 
may not be appropriate to the judgment of open-formed works or whether a 
slight adjustment of already existing criteria, a modest shift of emphasis, will not 
suffice.” 

With this program, Mr. Adams begins his search for openness, and by increas- 
ing the breadth of his definition proceeds to find it nearly everywhere, even 
though he discounts fragments and unfinished works, automatic writing, and 
tricks and gadgets such as “The Lady or the Tiger.” 

Setting forth, Mr. Adams holds up on spearpoint Oedipus Rex as a typical or 
totally closed work and The Bacchae as an example of open form. In Oedipus, 
he argues, nothing in the play itself challenges its own aesthetic existence, there 
is no unresolved or discordant element incompatible with its conclusion, it gives a 
unified effect. Now we seem to be getting somewhere, although I think we have 
left the original definition of openness behind. Openness is now not merely to be 
the formal embodiment in the work of an unresolved conflict but one which the 
writer himself either was not aware of or simply could not formally overcome—a 
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conflict which, in more formalist terms at least, really would seem to flaw the 
work. But, dealing with The Bacchae, Adams eventually reverts to his former 
definition. The Bacchae “is divided in its message and impact . . . the whole 
point of the play is that man exists in a divided and contradictory position, subject 
to conflicting demands.” I think it is clear to anyone that there is a considerable 
difference between Oedipus and The Bacchae, but if The Bacchae has a point 
which all of its elements combine to create, no matter what the nature of that 
point (and Mr. Adams says that it does), then I do not see how the play itself 
can be described as “ divided in its message and its impact,” except in the sense that 
it presents a thoroughgoing ambivalence, which is not what Mr. Adams seems 
to be leading us toward in his remarks about Oedipus. It would seem that Mr. 
Adams is using one set of criteria to prove Oedipus closed and another to prove 
The Bacchae open. 


I wish that his book kept to the definition of openness negatively implied in his 
discussion of the closed Oedipus. In some of his discussions—of Don Quixote, The 
Tale of a Tub and Book IV of Gulliver’s Travels, in the brief remarks about 
Whitman and Dylan Thomas—this definition seems to be in his mind. It is too 
bad that he did not consider at length some of the unfinished works of the 
romantic movement which apparently carried within them a contradiction so 
strongly felt by the author that he could not complete the poem. It is works of 
this kind that seem to me to be his real subject. Here he could truly say that 
formalist principles prevent the critical acceptance of important literature. 
Instead Mr. Adams seems often to be ruled by an unresolved contradiction in 
his own book. Unsympathetic to systematic criticism, as he has shown himself to 
be elsewhere, he has sought to present its limitations but has impaled himself on 
his own spearpoint. Most of his discussions simply lead to the delineation of a 
large scale formal ambivalence in the work being considered, and this, as he seems 
to admit in his last chapter (p. 201), is rather old hat. Clashing of swords still 
ringing in the ears of readers of the Hudson Review has resulted primarily in a 
“modest enlargement of existing methods,” though even this seems to me not a 
new departure; and certainly it is a retreat back into systematic criticism. This 
is by no means to deny the effectiveness of Adams’ usually conventional method. 
In his chapter “Two Plays by Ibsen” Adams argues convincingly that A Doll’s 
House and Ghosts are worked out to a complete pattern but that the effect on 
the audience is not an “emotional equilibrium,” that as a result the plays seek 
not an “aesthetic” effect of purgation but an effect of unrelieved tension. 
Openness here refers to the effect on the audience; openness is the continued 
withholding of relief. Mr. Adams writes: “An open literary structure may 
. . . be the expression of a closed philosophic structure which assigns to literature 
itself an inferior status. Such a literary work tries to surmount its categorical 
inferiority by a kinesis which grows out of the entrapment structure (the audience 
committed, then attacked), combined with a deliberate failure to close off the 
end of the pattern. This structure may aim at causing the work of art to overflow 
its aesthetic condition and to exist in an ethical non-structured capacity within 
the audience’s mind.” Reading these sentences, we remember wistfully Mr. Adams’ 
pledge in the preface to write as plainly as possible. For the most part, however, 
the writing is lucid, and interesting insights are abundant. 


It seems to me that there is a divorce between feeling and method in this 
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book. Mr. Adams dislikes critical systems, but one finds him for the most part 
clinging to conventional methods. There are, I think, two kinds of “open” 
works, those which really are unresolved and those which are resolved simply 
on a higher level than we often are inclined to look. A study of the former 
would send the critic into a new and strange area; a study of the latter seems to 
return him to present modes of analysis. What Mr. Adams seems mainly to have 
done is set out to interpret works of the former kind only to encompass them 
after all in system. I am not against the results of all this, but it seems to me that 
the theoretical arguments of the book have little to do with the effectiveness of 
the interpretations. 

The weakness of Mr. Adams’ argument as it has developed in his recent writing 
is the assumption that because certain literary works are “open” then criticism 
too must be totally “open” instead of “scientific” and provisionally “closed.” 
I do not see how this conclusion necessarily follows. This basic distrust of system 
seems to permeate what theory there is in the book and accounts perhaps for the 
fact that the term “open” finally takes on so many meanings that it ultimately 
seems to mean either nothing or several different things for which many formalist 
theories allow plenty of room. The moral of this is perhaps that without a position 
oneself one can possibly poke quite large holes in the systems of others, but that 
one’s own creative remarks will not easily be gathered into unity. It would seem 
that the critic is like Blake’s Los, who was an artist. He must create a system or 
be enslaved by another man’s. Between these alternatives there is quicksand. 


Michigan State University Hazarp ApamMs 


The Art of Painting by Leonardo da Vinci, 1957, plates. Pp. 224. $4.75; 

The Writings of Albrecht Diirer, 1959, plates. Pp. xviii + 288. $6.00; 

On Art and Artists by August Rodin, 1957, plates. Pp. 252. $6.00. 
Introds. by Alfred Werner. New York: Philosophical Library. 


These three writings by three great artists are long established as indispensable 
for the study of art history. They belong to the most valuable sources written 
by artists which enable us to reactivate the intent of art. Beyond this they are 
“classics” in the history of technic and criticism of the arts. The contents of the 
three books are familiar to all students of art and need therefore no thorough 
reviewing. Only the prefaces written by the same author, Alfred Werner, 
Lecturer at Wagner College, will be considered here. 

They are most lucidly written. Mr. Werner stresses the important facts in 
the life of the artists and brings out the main ideas of their writings or conversa- 
tions. He puts these ideas into the time frame but shows also the importance 
of the work and thought of the respective artists for our time. Beyond this the 
reader is informed about the history of the translations of the three writings into 
English, the last editions of which were long out of print and out of reach to 
the American art student. 
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Leonardo’s Trattato della Pittura had never been a book or even a finished 
manuscript but a loose collection of observations and thoughts without much 
organization. It had first seen print in the original Italian in 1651, but was 
published in Paris by Rafael Trichet Dufresne, who dedicated the book to 
Christina, Queen of Sweden. Dufresne relied on two 16th century copies of the 
original notes by Leonardo which are lost to us but which were disseminated in 
partial handwritten copies during the lifetime of the great artist. The French 
editor and translator arranged Leonardo’s scattered observations on art into 
a sequence which to him seemed the logical one. This edition in the Italian 
language was illustrated by engraved reproductions after the designs by no less 
a painter than the great Nicolas Poussin, at least as far as figures and figural 
compositions are concerned. One can hardly think of greater differences in draw- 
ing style and handling of the human figure than exist between the slender, vivid, 
elegant drawings by Leonardo and the heroically-muscular, academically-formula- 
tive ones by the French Baroque Classicist Poussin. But we welcome seeing these 
illustrations about which, up to now, we have only read. 

The text of the present edition follows the fine English translation by John 
Francis Rigaud of 1802 which appeared in London. Rigaud was a French Hugue- 
not born in Turin, Italy, later a member of the Royal Academy in London. Thus 
Leonardo’s appeal had been at all times an international one. 

Among the early readers of some of Leonardo’s notes was probably his con- 
temporary Albrecht Diirer, since there exist almost verbatim parallels between 
the two artists’ written thoughts on art and even more striking similarities 
among their art work. Anyway Diirer was similarly theoretically and universally 
inclined and has rightly been called the “German Leonardo,” as mentioned in 
Mr. Werner’s preface. 

The Writings of Albrecht Diirer were selected, translated, and published by 
the British scholar W. Martin Conway in 1889 (Cambridge, England) under the 
guidance of Moritz Thausing of Vienna, who had been Director of the Albertina 
Collection there, the largest receptacle of Diirer’s drawings. Thausing had five 
years earlier, in 1882, published the first scholarly monograph on the German 
artist on which Conway relies. 

Though the scholarship in Diirer research has since been immensely enriched 
by such men as Heinrich Wé6lfflin (1928), Erwin Panofsky (1943) and Wil- 
helm Waetzold (1950), Conway’s elaborate introductions to the “Literary Re- 
mains,” which make up more than half of the book, are masterly essays on Diirer’s 
art and time. There is nothing else comparable to them in the English language 
except Campbell Dodgson’s writings on Diirer’s Engravings and Etchings (London 
and Boston, 1926) and of course E. Panofsky’s standard work, originally conceived 
in German. 

Rodin’s On Art and Artists is a reprint of the adequate translation by Romily 
Fedden of the French journalist Paul Gsell’s conversations with the French 
sculptor. Since this important book has been long out of print in the English 
language, the Philosophical Library fulfils an urgent need, though some of the 
French sparkle of the interviews would of course be missing even in the most 
excellent English translation. Indeed the skill of Gsell to make “le grand maitre” 
talk, his change of scene from Rodin’s studio in Meudon to the collections of the 
Louvre and from there to a small, typically Parisian restaurant is admirable. The 
conversations are written with the greatest skill of French journalism, keep a 
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high level and have the ring of authenticity. Rodin was a writer on art in his 
own right; thus ways of comparing his ideas expressed in the written and the 
spoken word exist. 

What was around the turn of the century most revolutionary and shocking 
aesthetics, namely to define beauty as character (realized in Rodin’s “ Vieille 
Heaulmiére,” the old courtisane of Villon’s poem, reproduced among many other 
works by Rodin in the book under review), is now almost standard belief. 

Mr. Werner’s preface in general does well in giving an account of the re- 
evaluation of Rodin’s art by the critics of the 20th century and states rightly that 
to us the convenient label of Rodin the Impressionist is no longer satisfactory, 
that it should be replaced by Rodin the Post-Impressionist. Rodin opened with his 
“Balzac” the road to abstract art and with his “Prodigal Son” has anticipated 
the “space” art of Henry Moore. 


Wayne State University Ernst SCHEYER 











